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EDITOR’S FARM NOTES; 
OR GLEANINGS AMONG PRACTICAL MEN, 

Ranway, N. J.—We made a brief visit to the 
farm of Mr. W. C. Epnaar, which lies a little 
south-east of the village, and contains about 300 
acres. Mr. E. tried guano and leached ashes 
side by side a few years since. Both produced 
about equal effects for the time being, but he 
thinks the effects of the ashes were visible for 
the longest time afterwards. He had about 
2000 bushels of gas lime on hand, which cost 
him four cents per bushel, delivered. Mr. E. 
informed us that several in the neighborhood 
preferred this to stone lime. Shell lime is also 
used to considerable extent in the vicinity, and 
is preferred to stone lime by many, but some 
think it less lasting ‘in its effects. We think 
this must be a mistake. We should prefer shell 
to stone lime. The shell lime usually contains 
more or less phosphates, which are generally of 
some utility to the soil. 

New-Brunswick, N. J.—We next visited Mr. 
E, A, Saunpers, who cultivates what is known 
as the “Livingston Farm,” which is beautifully 
located upon the high ground on the left (East) 
bank of Raritan river, opposite to New-Bruns- 
wick. This farm contains 186 acres, of what is 
mostly red hard-pan soil. Mr. S. is determined 
to show practically, that what is called “high 
farming,” is really the most profitable. He 
uses such quantities of various manures as 
would frighten many farmers; but he keeps an 
exact debit and credit account with every field 
and every crop, and will be ready to show on 
which side the balance lies, During the last 
twelve months he has brought upon this farm 
8000 loads of muck, 450 loads of hog manure 
from the New-Brunswick distilleries, 250 loads 
of charcoal cinders from the locomotive, 1000 
bushels of shell lime, 250 bushel of stone lime, 
one ton of guano, two tons of super-phosphate 
of lime, 600 lbs. of sulphuric acid, &c, On the 
farm he keeps considerable numbers of stock, 
including 40 head of swine. These are con- 
stantly manufacturing manure. Each hog, by 
being supplied with muck, produces ten loads 
of excellent compost. His manure manufactur- 
ing is well arranged. All the stock are kept 
supplied with muck, and as fast as this is mixed 
with the droppings, it is placed under cover. 
The drainings run into a reservoir, and are fre- 
quently pumped back upon the heap. 

Muck is first composted several months with 
shell lime, and then mixed with the hog manure, 
which is in a liquid state when procured. This 








forms an excellent fertilizer. He considers 
shell lime preferable to stone lime for compost- 
ing with muck. 

Part of the charcoal cinders are mixed with 
the hog manure, part with the barn-yard ma- 
nure, and part with the home-made super-phos- 
phate, of which he is making considerable quan- 
tities, following the directions given in No. 8 of 
Vol. xi. of the Agriculturist. He finds no dif- 
ficulty whatever in dissolving even the largest 
and hardest bones, by allowing time for the 
operation to be completed. When the bones 
are broken small, the solution takes place in a 
week or two; if unbroken, some six weeks are 
required. 

The value of these various manures, is shown 
in the present appearance of his crops on land 
which has been considered certainly none of the 
best. We examined one field of corn—eleven 
acres—planted only fifteen days before, which 
stood full a foot high over the whole field, and 
measured on an average about 23 inches from 
the surface of the ground to the ends of the 
upper leaves. The ground was plowed deeply, 
well pulverized, and about twelve large wagon- 
loads per acre of the hog manure compost was 
applied in the hill at the time of planting. 

Mr. S. has 45 acres of corn, which is all 
growing very luxuriantly. His farm has not 
been considered as adapted to growing wheat, 
but by the liberal use of the various manures 
mentioned above, on ground deeply plowed, this 
crop promises as well as any other. Several 
fields now growing bid fair for a large yield. 

One field of 8} acres, cut last year, yielded 
321 bushels, which is about 37% bushels per 
acre. The ground for this was treated with 25 
loads per acre of muck, composted with 4 bush- 
els per load of gas lime. The compost was 
spread upon the surface after plowing, and 
worked into the soil with a heavy cultivator, and 
the wheat then sown broad-cast, and put in 
with the same cultivator, which left the land in 
small ridges. The ground was rolled early the 
following spring. Mr. Saunpers has several in- 
teresting experimental crops, an account of 
which we requested him to furnish us for publi- 
cation when the results are fully known. 


—o 
SHORT-HORNS—FINE SHOULDERS. 


WE find that some of our friends have mis- 
understood the purport of the short article we 
wrote on this subject, page first, of this volume. 
If they will reperuse that article, they will find 
that we did not say that Short-horns had coarse 
shoulders, only in comparison with the recently- 
improved Devons, The shoulders of a Short- 
horn are very fine in comparison with an ill- 
bred common animal; they are also coarse and 





fine in comparison with each other. But no 
Short-horn bull or cow that we ever saw—and 
we have seen the best that England or America 
ever produced—has shoulders to be compared to 
the lately-improved Devons, as all have ac- 
knowledged to us who have seen these high- 
bred animals, 

The breeders of Short-horns should now aim 
to imitate the best Devons in this point; also in 
girth round the heart, and a greater amount of 
meat in the crops. In this last point we have 
occasionally seen Short-horns nearly equal to 
the best Devons ; but we never saw one of the 
former approach the latter as now improved in 
the two first points mentioned ; and it will take 
a long course of careful breeding to bring them 
up to this mark. If breeders, however, wish 
to make their Short-horns perfect animals, the 
shoulders, and the girth round the heart, must 
be looked to till they equal the best Devons. In 
all other points, the Short-horns are superior to 
every other breed of cattle; though the Devons 
and Herefords are rapidly approaching them in 
early maturity, fine quality, breadth of loin, and 
large quarters. 

a oo 
WILL PLASTER PREVENT THE ESCAPE OF 
AMMONIA? 

We have long held and taught by pen and 
lecture, that Plaster of Paris, (sulphate of lime,) 
should be freely mixed not only with guano, 
but with all other ammoniacal manures. We 
have especially recommended sprinkling plaster 
in stables, in the poudrette heap or privy vaults, 
and over the surface of compost heaps, for the 
purpose of retaining the volatile ammonia, which 
is the most valuable element in nearly all ma- 
nures. In so recommending, we have been 
guided both by theoretical considerations, and 
by experiments of our own. Sometime since, 
however, we met an article from the pen of one 
in whose chemical knowledge we usually place 
considerable confidence, which cast some doubt 
upon our theory and practice. As there was at 
the time considerable discussion on this subject, 
we requested Professor Porter, of Yale College, 
to make a series of experiments which should 
be of such a character as to settle this question 
definitely. Prof. P. has not yet found time to 
complete the investigation, but we hope he will 
be able, before many months, to publish a series 
of experiments which will show us under what 
circumstances we may rely upon the action of 
plaster to prevent the escape of ammonia. 

In the meantime, we publish the following 
communication from Mr. Wu. H. Brewer, of 
Ovid, N. Y., which we take from a former num- 
ber of the Country Gentleman. We worked 
in the same laboratory with Mr. Brewer for 
some time, and knowing him to be a careful 
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manipulator, we value the experiments he de- 
tails. His article is as follows: 


As the time of making compost is at hand, 
and the use of gypsum as one of their ingre- 
dients, has lately been decried, I take the lib- 
erty of giving you the substance of the results 
of some experiments recently made, bearing 
upon that point. 

It is well known to the most of farmers, that 
during the decay of animal and vegetable mat- 
ter, a quantity of ammonia is found, which from 
its volatile nature is very liable to evaporate, or 
pass away in the atmosphere, very much to the 
deterioration of the value of the substance as a 
fertilizer, for ammonia is a very beneficial ma- 
nure. The form in which it flies away, is gen- 
erally that of carbonate of ammonia, a very vol- 
atile, pungent salt, known under the name of 
hartshora. Various means have been suggested 
and used to fix this, that is, to render it less 
volatile and keep it in the material in which it 
is formed, for the purpose of using its valuable 
compounds as fertilizers. A common way has 
been to mix gypsum (sulphate of lime) with the 
material used in compost heaps, when a mutual 
decomposition takes place, in which carbonate 
of lime and sulphate of ammonia are formed. 
This last salt is much less volatile than the other 
compound of ammonia mentioned, and is there- 
fore more easily retained in the heap. It has 
recently been denied in a scientific journal, that 
this change does take place—that dry, or nearly 
dry carbonate of ammonia will decompose and 
be decomposed by gypsum, and therefore that 
it would not fix the ammonia, and that its addi- 
tion to other manure, added to its value, only 
by its own ingredients—not by saving other 
valuable products. This statement has been 
copied in several popular newspapers, and if 
incorrect should be refuted, as it pretends to be 
based upon the unerring laws of chemistry. 

I took three samples of gypsum, (the com- 
mon, such as is used here by the farmers,) and 
treated them with carbonate of ammonia in dif- 
ferent ways, imitating the condition of the com- 
post heap. The first I moistened slightly after 
mixing the two together, not making them 
more damp than they would be in a heap of 
compost. 

The second I left dry as they were mixed. 

In the third, I did not allow the two to come 
in contact, at all, but kept them separated, so 
that to unite, the carbonate of ammonia must 
come in contact with the gypsum as it evapo- 
rated. 

In all three cases, I exposed them a few days 
to air mixed with carbonic acid, (conditions al- 
ways present in the compost heap,) at the ordi- 
nary temperature of my room, and then exposed 
them to the pure air until the carbonate of am- 
monia had ajl been decomposed (or evaporated,) 
and afterwards examined them chemically. Jn 
all cases, a mutual decomposition had taken 
place. The gypsum, (which was originally pre- 
sent in the largest quantity,) contained much 
carbonate of lime, and a corresponding, (appa- 
rently so at least,) amount of sulphate of am- 
monia was present in the mixture, which I sep- 
arated by chemical means, and examined. 

As I have remarked, the gypsum was present 
in excess, and so it should be in the compost 
heap ; that is, there should be more than enough 
present to decompose all of the ammoniacal 
compound. Otherwise there will be some that 
will escape, and undoubtedly a small quantity 
always does escape, not coming in contact with 
any thing which will retain it, for it is difficult 
to have such substances thoroughly mixed 
through the mass. 

I think these experiments show that the use 
of plaster, or gypsum, for this purpose, is 
founded on sound principles, and consequently 
are safe to follow. Such experiments have been 
frequently made by others, and I intend, if pos- 
sible, the coming summer to carry on these fur- 
ther, and see if such changes do actually take 
place in fermenting and decaying barn-yard 
manure, the result of which you shall have, if 
you think them worth your attention. 





mm ee — 
For the American Agriculturist. 
CHEAT, CHESS, BROME GRASS, AND WHEAT. 


Waat, we might consistently ask, has cheat 
to do with Wheat, or Wheat with Bromus, or 
Brome Grass? Simply this, that some men 
who talk and write too fast for the amount of 
information they possess, have confused the 
identity of one with the other. 

The botanist feels no hesitation in stating 
that, cheat or chess is a Bromus, a family of 
coarse grasses of little agricultural value, except 
to clothe with vegetation, barren or uncultivated 
localities, where the more useful plants will not 
flourish. Wheat has been referred to another 
genus or family, Zriticum, and several species 
once included in this genus have been trans- 
ferred or ranked in a new genus, Agropyrum ; 
the Couch grass for instance, formerly Triticum 
repens, is now Agropyrum repens, or creeping 
wheat grass. The Bromus, of which we have 
several familiar species, is readily distinguished 
even by the untrained botanical eye, from Agro- 
pyrum or Triticum. Creat, then, I assert on the 
faith of what little botanical science I am master 
of, can never become wheat, or wheat cheat, un- 
less by a mistake in the husbandman or seedsman. 
There can not by any possibility be cheat from 
wheat, by any process of culture or manuring; 
nor on the poorest lands, destitute of the most 
essential elements of the organic and inorganic 
part of plants, can such a transmutation ever 
occur. We have nothing further to say on this 
often-recurring question at present. I enclose 
a specimen of a species of cheat or chess; not 
the common one. Ss. 
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AGRICULTURE AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


On the tenth of this month the great Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham, (England,) was to be 
opened with brilliant ceremonies, in which the 
Queen of England was to take a conspicuous 
part, The following notice of the interest taken 
in agricultural matters by the managers of that 
Crystal Palace, we copy from the Agricultural 
(Eng.) Gazette. We earnestly commend their 
example to the attention of our own Crystal 
Palace directors ; and it may be useful for all to 
read it in connection with another article we 
publish this week, headed, ‘What is Govern- 
ment doing for Agriculture?” 


It is satisfactory to find that agriculture is to 
have a place among the professions, arts, and 
sciences which are to be illustrated in the Orys- 
tal Palace. They will not be all Londoners who 
shall crowd its passages and courts—instruction 
is to be offered to country folks as well as citi- 
zens—the various furms of manufacture, of 
which substances used as food and other agri- 
cultural products are susceptible, will be so ar- 
ranged as to form “eye lectures” as perfect and 
detailed as those on any other of the manufac- 
tures represented there. Of this we have as 
yet no earnest in the building itself; indeed, 
that portion which is to be devoted to this de- 
partment (the north wing) is still in an unfin- 
ished state. The agricultural department will 
be classed amongst the useful rather than the 
ornamental ; and it is the latter rather than the 
former that is now being hastened to completion 
by the 10th of June. But we have a sufficient 
pledge of what the agricultural department is to 
be in the known ability of those who have the 
charge of it. 

The plan of this department of the exhibition, 
which is due to Professor Wilson, to whom its 
execution also is deputed, involves the full re- 
presentation of all the sections into which, as 





we lately (p. 202) stated, the subject naturally 
falls. Jermyn Street and Kew, as well as the 
intended museum of animal products, will all be 
represented in the Crystal Palace. The museum 
of economic geology, so far as agriculture is 
concerned—and, of course, in its other depart- 
ments also—will be amply represented. Rocks, 
sub-soils, soils, and their produce—vegetable and 
animal — will be exhibited so as to teach as 
strikingly as possible the connection existing 
throughout the whole, and their relation to the 
localities of which the several specimens are 
characteristic. 

From the rock on which the whole is built, 
up to the most finished products—cheese or 
wool, that the farmer sends to market—no step 
in the progress, no collateral offshoot from any 
of these steps, will be left unillustrated. The 
student may wish to ascertain the agricultural 
wealth of England. Well!—besides every suite 
of specimens he will find a map of the country, 
colored geologically for that particular produce, 
so that whether it be the district of any partic- 
ular limestone, any mineral manure, (as chalk, 
or coprolite, or marl,) or possibly the district of 
any peculiar crop, or of any breed of animal, its 
limits and extents shallat once appear. A quiet 
half-hour’s study and examination will thus in- 
struct more perfectly than a whole series of geo- 
agricultural lectures. 

Or the student may wish to trace the soil 
through all its products, so that the whole agri- 
cultural produce of any one district shall be as- 
certained. Well!—he will find specimens ar- 
ranged with this particular end in view, and the 
rock, sub-soil, soil, the manure used to fertilize 
it, and the implements used to cultivate it—the 
seeds that are sown in it, the weeds which in- 
fest it, and the crops which are grown upon it— 
will all be represented. Sheaves of the various 
grains, wax models and actual specimens of the 
various roots, will be exhibited. Messrs. Law- 
son, of Edinburgh, have largely aided in pro- 
viding these; and those of us who remember 
their contributions to the Exhibition in 1851, 
can have no doubt of the value of their contri- 
bution to the Exhibition now. Every variety 
of the grasses and the grains in seed and straw 
will have it representative; and pursuing any 
one of th.se, as wheat, for instance, to its ulti- 
mate purposes, we shall see the several pro- 
ducts—of the miller, the starch manufacturer, 
the straw-bonnet maker, and even the paper 
manufacturer spread out beforeus. The higher 
products of the district, arising out of the con- 
sumption of its vegetable produce, will be ex- 
hibited in specimens of the animals so fed, of 
the cheese and wool they yield while living, and 
the skin, bones, glue, and other products of 
their carcases and skeletons. 

Or the student may wish to trace any one of 
these ultimate products backwards through 
every stage of the process which its atoms must 
have traversed since they came from air and 
soil respectively. Let him take the article 
wool; he will find a series of specimens for his 
inspection, which, we are assured, is already 
marvellous for its completeness; he will also 
find specimens of all the different breeds of 
sheep in this country and in others—the names 
best known as breeders in the South-down, Lei- 
cester, Cotswold, and Cheviot districts are con- 
tributors; and these specimens will be stuffed 
and otherwise prepared better than the scare- 
crows in the galleries of the British Museum. 
He will have an opportunity of studying the 
anatomy as well as the outer characters of the 
several breeds of sheep and cattle, for skeletons 
as well as stuffed specimens will be presented 
for his study. And traveling backwards fur- 
ther still, he will have to trace his way through 
specimens of all imported foods, and of foods 
prepared and grown at home; and thence to 
British soils, with the implements by which 
they are tilled, the manures by which they are 
fertilized, the rocks on which they rest. 

Who shall say that the interests of agricul- 
ture fail of being represented here? A com- 
mercial company has seen the importance of an 
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agricultural department, the management of it 
has been placed in first-rate hands, and at the 
importance of our national agriculture, the skill 
of our farmers, the interests of the agricultural 
student, will all be fully represented and at- 
tended to is plain from this imperfect sketch of 
the plan of operations; and also, though that 
is not yet apparent to the visitor at Sydenham, 
from the progress which we are informed has 
been already made towards its completion. 
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WHAT IS GOVERNMENT DOING FOR 
AGRICULTURE? 

Noruine, would not be far from a correct an- 
swer to the above question. Our Congressmen 
have time enough and money enough to devote 
to extending the area of our country, but can 
do nothing to aid in developing the resources, 
and improving the fruitfulness of the territory 
already in possession. The following article 
from the April number of De Bow’s Review, 
gives us a general view of what has been done, 
and what is now doing in an agricultural county, 
which has a large sum of money in its treasury. 
Let every one read it.. The writer says: 


“Gen. Washington, Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Madi- 
son, Mr. Monroe, and Mr. Adams, for a period 
of thirty-six years consecutively, all recom- 
mended an improvement of agriculture, or na- 
tional schools; and the same principles and 
powers are involved in each of their recom- 
mendations, and no one of the subsequent Pres- 
idents advising against it; Mr. Taylor and Mr. 
Fillmore strongly recommending, and _ their 
secretaries ; the resolutions of legislatures, pe- 
titions of agricultural societies and of the peo- 
ple, and the interest of eighteen millions of our 
inhabitants, yea, of the whole, I ask, if all this 
combined is entirely to any consideration ? 
It has received but very little. But I am 
told there is a patent office, and the farmers 
are abundantly enlightened with the crumbs 
that fall from its table. The patent office, un- 
til 1831, during General Jackson’s administra- 
tion, when he called Mr. Ellsworth to it, was a 
burlesque, and is now, upon farming, compared 
with the wants of this great nation. Mr. Ells- 
worth was a practical farmer ; but he had all to 
do, and nothing to do with. He was the first 
in that office to give any attention to agricul- 
ture. But the first appropriation for that ob- 
ject was in 1839, $1000, for collecting agricul- 
tural statistics; in 1842, $1000; in 1843, 
$2000; in 1844, $2000; in 1845, $3000; in 
1847, $3000 ; in 1848, $3500; in 1849, $3500; 
in 1850, $4500; in 1851, $5500 ;—total, $29,000 
in seventy-five years. The cost of printing is 
not included, and cannot be ascertained, as the 
report of the Commissioner was all published 
in one volume until the last two years. What 
can this small pittance do for-this great nation ? 
Scarcely enough in any one year to defray the 
ordinary expences of correspondence. 

The Fund is to be distributed by the Com- 
missioner of Patents, who is not selected for his 
knowledge of agriculture, (whose main business 
is of a different character, and more than he can 
do,) and may or may not be acquainted with it. 
The business must therefore be done by an un- 
accredited agent. Where is our agricultural 
department? Pent up in the cellar of the pa- 
tent office, and cannot be found at midday with- 
out a candle; and when found, a single clerk 
struggling to get up the report. When it is up 
and out, there are but four hundred volumes of 
each Congressional district of one hundred 
thousand population, and that a reading peo- 
ple; and there is more call for this document 
than all others of a public character, and fast 
gaining in reputation from editors over the Un- 
oe and the public generally, inadequate as 
it is. 

There is no country where the mind is so in- 


whole world and return, and the truth is seen 
and felt more palpably. To us the masses of 
the world are looking for improvement, physi- 
cally and morally, and for it they seek us in 
thousands daily. In the United States there 
are but about thirty agricultural periodicals 
published, and there are five hundred thousand 
copies taken and read by the people—a mere 
drop to theocean. There are agricultural jour- 
nals in the State of New-York that have six 
times greater circulation than any single paper 
of the kind in Europe. This only shows how 
great the thirst we ought to assist in gratifying. 
In America, there is not an agricultural school 
aided or patronized by the government; and, in 
fact, it may be said, there is none at all. Some 
are just beginning to struggle for life, but the 
faint, feeble feeling of the general government 
infuses itself into every part of its great family, 
and paralyzes the whole body. There is not 
what may be regarded as a text-book in any 
branch of agriculture or rural economy in 
America. 

Compare what America as a nation has done, 
with what has been done by other nations. I 
can but glance at it. Russia has in all sixty- 
eight schools and colleges. She has an agricul- 
tural institution with forty college buildings, 
occupying three thousand acres of land, and at- 
tended by several thousand students. The Ag- 
ricultural society of St. Petersburg was estab- 
lished by Queen Catharine. There are under 
the patronage of the French government sev- 
enty school-farms, besides five first-class col- 
leges, in which professors are employed to lec- 
ture on botany, zoology, chemistry, agriculture, 
and the treatment of diseases in cattle; on the 
culture of woods, forests, etc. These are sup- 
ported throughout the country. National es- 
tablishments for the improvement of breeds of 
stock, and colleges for the education of veteri- 
nary surgeons, and investigating the uses of all 
discoveries contemplated for agricultural im- 
provement. The government expends in three 
veterinary schools, a year, for instruction, 754, 
200 francs; for instruction’ in agriculture, 
2,781,468 francs; for encouragement in agricul- 
ture, 700,000 francs; for improvement in the 
breeds of horses and science connected with it 
alone, 1,776,400 francs. The requirements for 
admission into these veterinary schools are as 
follows: The applicant must be not less than 
seventeen years of age, and not over twenty-five, 
and have the following qualifications: to be able 
to forge a horse or ox-shoe after. two heatings; 
pass an examination in the French language, 
arithmetic, and geography, and after four years’ 
study, is permitted to practise veterinary sur- 
gery, and receive a diploma. In Belgium, great 
attention is paid to the subject. There are a 
hundred agricultural schools or colleges estab- 
lished by the government—a high school of 
veterinary surgery. The science of agriculture 
is the most fashionable in the kingdom. The 
have their palaces furnished more or less wit. 
rare specimens of the products of the land, and 
are farmed like a garden. These facts I know, 
having traveled over considerable part of that 
country. In Saxony, they have five schools; 
in Bavaria, thirty-five; in Wurtemberg, seven ; 
in Austria, thirty-three; in Prussia, thirty-two ; 
in Italy, two; in Scotland, two; in Ireland six- 
ty-three. The one at Glessnevin, near Dublin, 
I visited. It now consists of one hundred and 
twenty-eight acres of good land, and conven- 
ient buildings, and are about to add to their 
farm, and increase their buildings, so as to ac- 
commodate one hundred or more students. 
With the teacher, Mr. Donaghy, I became ac- 
quainted. He is an intelligent, practical man. 
With him I viewed the farm, and their farming 
and buildings, etc., and it is carried on very 
successfully. These schools are doing more for 
Ireland than any other attention the govern- 
ment is giving them. They have colleges and 
agricultural schools in England sustained by 
the government—some four or five with large 
farms attached to them—where all the sciences 


each year invested in the general science of ag- 
riculture by the nation. - It is an investment, 
and not an expenditure. Other countries are 
engaged in the same business, but I cannot go 
further into detail. Sufficient is said to draw a 
parallel between their views and ours. Abroad, 
they invest millions each year in a country not 
larger than an average of our States. Here, in 
all our country, for seventy-five years, for the 
general object we have expended $29,000. 
* * * The number of agricultural societies 
in this country are thus given: New-York has 
a State society, and from seventy to eighty 
county societies. Pennsylvania has from twelve 
to twenty county societies, and many grouped 
together. Ohio has a State society, and seventy 
county societies. Massachusetts has twelve so- 
cieties, and in many of these societies several 
counties together. Michigan has twenty county 
societies. Indiana, a State society. Kentucky, 
five county societies. Georgia, a State society, 
and fifteen county societies. South-Carolina 
has six county societies. Virginia has a State 
society, and three county societies. Maryland, a 
State society, and four county societies. Ver- 
mont, a State society, and four county societies, 
and was the first State to ask us to establish a 
National Board. New-Hampshire, a State soci- 
ety, and eight or nine county societies, and also 
asked Congress to establish a Board. Connec- 
ticut, a number of county societies. Rhode 
Island has also passed resolutions asking Con- 
gress to establish a Board. Maine has six 
county societies. Iowa, a State society, and six 
or eight county societies. Wisconsin, a State 
society. Illinois, three county societies. Ten- 
nessee has some county societies, and two years 
since, unanimously recommended a National 
Board. Florida has passed a resolution for a 
National Board. Louisiana, in 1848, passed a 
law for a Bureau. 
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AGRICULTURAL CAPABILITIES OF NEBRASKA. 


Tur Cleveland Herald contains an interesting 
letter from the Nebraska region, written by Will- 
iam Walker, an intelligent and worthy half- 
breed, and the chief of the Wyandot Indians, 
from which we make the following extract : 

As far as I have been able to make observa- 
tion on cultivated lands, I have no hesitation in 
affirming that there can be no country found to 
surpass it in the production of corn, wheat and 
oats. Olover,I think, will not do well. The 
soil is too loose, and the clover freezes out in 
the winter, and what is left gets the finishing 
stroke during the autumnal droughts so common 
in this country. That this country is well ad- 
apted to fruit raising I can speak with confi- 
dence, as I have been doing something in that 
line myself, and take much interest in that de- 
partment of horticulture. I think I never ate as 
luscious peaches in my life as my neighbors and 
T have raised. It is to be regretted, however, 
that in some seasons the peach crop has met 
with total failure. But apples and other fruits 
seldom fail. On the alluvial lands we have 
pawpaws, &c., that will eclipse any thing in the 
western world. 

With regard to mercantile and mechanical 
pursuits, it would be difficult at present to tell. 
This will depend upon the population in the 
various prominent points, and when the current 
of trade has settled down to the permanent 
maximum. The location of the Mississippi and 
Pacific Railroad through the central route will 
soon develop the business points. But upon 
the organization of the territory, and, moreover, 
upon the extinguishing of the title of the 
Shawnee and Delaware Indians to their lands 
upon the Kansas river, (as they own both sides,) 
a great opening will here present itself to the 
enterprising and business men of all pursuits. 
It is navigable for 200 miles up the “ Republi- 
can Fork,” except in a low state of water, which 
occurs generally in the fall. The country upon 
this stream is considered the best portions of 
the territory, the land generally being well 
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well watered by streams emptying into the 
Kansas River. : 

I have not traveled this portion of the Terri- 
tory, and therefore state only what I derive 
from reliable authority. I have explored the 
southern portion, and cannot speak in raptuous 
terms of the country. It is not well watered, 
nor has it as many privileges for machinery as 
in the northern ‘part, nor is the soil as good, 
though a fine grazing country. The whole ter- 
ritory is a prairie, except upon the streams; 
and like most other western countries, has hills 
and dales, rivers and creeks, prairie and timber, 
rich and poor land. The upland lies high, and 
rolling into beautiful waves. The timber in the 
country is red, white, black burr, and pine oak, 
shell and smooth bark hickory, coffee, bean, 
mulberry, ash, linden, &c., and in the bottom 
lands, which are subject to inundation, nothing 
but cottonwood of the rankest and most rapid 
growth. 

There can be no better country for raising 
live stock. The water (from springs) is gener- 
ally hard, owing to the source being from beds 
of limestone. There are springs, however, that 
proceed from clay banks, and the water from 
these is invariably soft. 

With regard to the climate, it is about the 
same as in the northern part of Ohio, except 
the winters are not so long, and the summers 
are longer and warmer. As evidence of the lat- 
ter, I will state that through the months of July 
and August, the mercury in the shade is fre- 
quently up to 100 and 105 deg., and I recollect 
two or three instances of 110 deg. 

In the winter, the weather is very irregular. 
In the winter months, the mercury will some- 
times stand at 55 deg. of “‘ Temperate,” and in 
twelve hours’ time it will be 10 deg. below zero. 
The irregularity of the climate is by many at- 
tributed to our altitude above the Mississippi, 
and proximity to the Rocky Moutains. But 
permit me to say at least one thing in praise of 
the “ Queen of the Prairies”—we have, both in 
winter and summer, the finest roads for wheel 
carriages on the continent of America. I do 
not say turnpike macadamized roads, but roads 
made by the plastic hand of Nature. In the 
winter, especially, it is glorious wheeling. 
Indeed, good for any other mode of traveling. 

One peculiarity I cannot pass without remark. 
The morning and evening twilight lasts about 
an hour longer than in Ohio. 


———?-0-0——_ 
THE SINGING OF THE FROGS. 


Tue editor of the Albany Register writes 
thus pleasantly about the evening chorus-sing- 
ers of the marshes: 

Pipe up in the marshes and wet places, little 
frog; pipe away in the morning and early even- 
ing; make the air vocal with your shrill voice, 
when the sun goes down to his resting-place 
behind the hills, and the greyness of twilight 
comes abroad over the earth, and be awake and 
merry to greet him, when he comes up in the 
east, shaking the dewdrops from his glistening 
locks, and smiling in gladness on the world be- 
neath him. 

Do some, with over-tutored taste, call “ frog 
music” horrible? Whatever may be said to the 
contrary, there is more real music, more opera 
in a frog-pond than in half the parlor and con- 
cert-rooms of the Union. Let a person steal 
away, at evening, and, stretched out upon the 
grass bordering the marsh, listen to the melody 
of tens of thousands of frogs. The ear must be 
falsely attuned, indeed, that cannot relish the 
opera the “bog-birds” are delivering. The 
songs of birds are not as varied, the ripple of 
waters and the sighing of trees are not wilder 
and sadder, the wind is not more stirring; you 
hear all instruments, all voices—Bass, Tenor, 
Baritone, Oontralto, Alto, Soprano; you hear 
Ole Bull, (Frog?) Strakosch, Jullien, Kate Hayes, 
Parodi, and Maretzek’s troup, with little Patti; 
and to make the occasion more exciting, you 
imagine you hear the lofty caraca-rolling of 
some fashionable Miss whoge “Ah mon guinge” 











makes you think of horse-fiddles. This, and 
more, you hear at the frog-pond; and yet who 
calls the frogs beautiful—who blesses their 
spotted hides and dreams of their sonorous 
“bloonks?” Nobody. The pond songsters are 
a neglected, slandered race of little people, and 
their merit will probably remain unsung. 


A MOWING MACHINE. 


Passinc a meadow in one of our rich Dairy 
Counties (St. Lawrence) last summer, we saw a 
man making a short circuit on one of these ma- 
chines. All he did was to sit in a comfortable 
seat, and drive one horse on a walk, except he 
might have whistled ‘ Yankee Doodle,” to which 
his eminent situation was not a little tempting. 
We “hauled up” with the determination to be 
inquisitive. e had not seen such a sight be- 
fore, and as in former days we were accustomed 
to use the old-fashioned machine for mowing, 
it looked the more odd to see a man riding on 
his scythe. The swath which this novel instru- 
ment cut was about four feet wide, which was 
well done, leaving the grass spread in the best 
possible manner for curing. Weare glad to see 
these machines brought into this region, and 
especially, as we remember with a freshness 
amounting well nigh to a repetition the old 
body-cracking bone-aching operation. A few 
years ago aclassof men moving among us were 
up in arms at the introduction of labor-saving 
machines. The poor man’s starvation was pre- 
dicted as the inevitable result, and yet we know 
of nobody except the Jazy who have suffered 
from the great revolution which has taken place 
in our country, and all the civilized world. 

Mowing old style, threshing with a flail, and 
planeing hard maple scantling, is the best labor 
a lazy man can do, if you can only get him at 
it, or keep him going when he does begin.— 
Lima Weekly Visitor. 
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FENCE-THROWING CATTLE. 


In the last Agriculturist is an inquiry about 
an implement to put in the nose of cattle accus- 
tomed to throw fence. A cheap one, and one 
that I have tried and proved effectual, is to take 
a common cord, put it through the nose; then 
run each end up to the point of the horn, and 
fasten it, drawing it tight enough to be straight. 
This will, I think, produce the desired effect; at 
least it did in the case I saw tried. 

S. A. Cotuins, 
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THE OSIER WILLOW--ITS CULTURE AND 
PROFITS, 

An esteemed friend of Albany, ‘New-York, 
from whom we obtained a bundle of Basket 
Willow cuttings, for propagation, writes as fol- 
lows: 

“As to the Willows, I have cultivated them, 
and offered cuttings at but little over cost of cut- 
ting and packing, from a desire to get its culture 
introduced into this country. Its culture is, in 
Europe, a large branch of industry. We import, 
annually, from Europe $3,000,000 value of wil- 
low canes for basket making. It is a branch of 
agriculture which pays the producer very 
largely. The English cultivators state the pro- 
fits of its culture at £25 to £50 per acre, which 
is $125 to $250. This seems extravagant, but 
we are, nevertheless, assured that the largest 
sum is not unfrequently realized. A gentleman 
near this city planted, a few years since, a few 
acres with the willow. He now sells the pro- 
duce on the ground, (the purchasers being at 
all expense of cultivation, cutting, and risk,) at 
$50 per acre per annum. This, even, pays 
well; and the party purchasing also makes a 
good thing of it. The canes are in this case, 
made up into baskets in this city. 

“Tts culture is very simple. It should be 
planted in a moist, though not wet soil. A 
moist soil with a porous sub-soil is best adapted 
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toit. It is usually planted by setting the cut- 
tings in rows 84 feet apart and 18 to 24 inches 
apart in the rows, and must be kept clean from 
weeds as corn. Hoeing with a hoeand cultiva- 
tor is the most economical, and is usually 
adopted. The annual growth needs to be cut 
back each fall.” 

We are experimenting with several kinds of 
Osier Willow, and have recently obtained a rare 
and valuable variety (the Salix Beveridgii) from 
Charles Downing, Esq., of Newburg, New- 
York. Mr. Downing describes the Beveridge 
Willow as follows : 

“The excellence of Salix Beveridgii consists 
in itsexceeding productiveness, length of wands 
(shoots) maintaining more nearly uniformity of 
size from butt to tip—less disposition to branch 
than any other, and after the first year its plia- 
bility and leathery toughness when split. 

“The first year from cuttings, the LZ. trian- 
drasurpasses it in toughness, but not afterwards. 
As an ornament, its catkins surpass all others 
in beauty and fragrance. It is much earlier than 
other varieties.—Svuthern Cultivator. 
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Revencerut.—An Irishman lost his hat in a 
well, and was let down in a bucket to recover 
it; the well being deep, his courage failed him 
before he reached the water. In vain did he 
call to those above him; they lent a deaf ear to 
all he said, till at length, quite in despair, he 
bellowed out, ‘‘ By St. Patrick, if you don’t be 
afther drawing me up, sure I'll cut the rope /” 
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CLAIMS OF AGRICULTURAL PATENTS, 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING JUNE 6, 1854. 


Seep Pianters.—Wm. B. Johnson, of Staun- 
ton, Va.: I do not claim said groove semi-cones, 
or their equivalents, separately and apart from 
the other devices, used in combination there- 
with by me, as their equivalents have been used 
by F. Vandoven, and are described in tke speci- 
fication of his seed planter, patented April 13, 
1852. 

I claim the method described of sowing seed 
broad-cast, by means of the ascending and des- 
cending buckets, grooved semi-cones, or their 
equivalents, and reciprocating bed or table, con- 
structed, arranged, and operating together, as 
specified. 

I also claim constructing the seed buckets 
with an open back and false or close adjustable 
inner back, for regulating the lifting capacity of 
the buckets, as set forth. 

Seep Pianters.—Whitman Davis, near Mor- 
gantown, Va.: I claim operating the seeding 
bar of seeding machines by means of a bell 
crank and lever, when said lever receives its 
motion from the leg of the operator in the act of 
walking, as set forth. 

Cuttrvators.—Whitman Price, of Goldsbor- 
ough, N.C. I claim the construction of the 
accommodating frames having uprights and 
cross ties or suspension bars, together with the 
compensating strap, or equivalent. 

I also claim the construction of the twisted 
obliquely curved blades or thinners attached to 
the radial arms forming a rotary cotton thinner, 
and using the same with the right and left 
double shank furrow shears, as set forth, and 
arranged with the cultivator. 

Hay Presses.—Levi Dederic, of Albany, N. 
Y.: I claim traversing the follower parallel by 
two set of levers or toggle joints with one lever 
of each set extending beyond the joint of con- 
nection, so as to form a lever to operate the 
joints; when they are so arranged that the 
lever of the lower set or joint may work or vi- 
brate between the fulcrum levers of the upper 
one; the two levers being connected together 
by a rod or links, the whole being constructed 
and operated, as described. 

Wuirr.e Trees.—F. M. English, of Hopkins- 
ville, Ky.: I claim the described arrangement 
of springs on the ends of swingle trees for hold- 
ing the traces on the darts, and throwing off the 
same at the will of the driver, as set forth.— 














Scientific American. 
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Horticultural Department. 
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To Horricutturists.— Our weekly issue of 
so large a journal, gives us ample room to devote 
to the different departments of cultivation, and 
we have commenced with this volume, to allot a 
separate space to Horticulture, We have secured 
additional efficient aid in its conduction, and we 
invite horticulturists generally, to send in their 
contributions on all subjects interesting and in- 
structive to those engaged in similar pursuits 
with themselves. Weare receiving the leading 
foreign and domestic horticultural journals, and 
shall be abundantly able to bring promptly be- 
fore our readers all that transpires, which may 
be new and useful. 
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BROOKLYN HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Tue monthly June exhibition of this active, 
working Society, was held in their rooms in the 
Atheneum, on the 15th and 16th insts., and was 
a highly creditable one. The tables were filled 
with a great variety of well-cultivated plants, 
which altogether made a very attractive display. 
Among these, we noticed a large and beautiful 
specimen of the Erythrina, or Coral Plant, and 
another of the Fuchsia syringofolia, in Mr. Pren- 
Tice’s collection. Also Allemanda, Cathatica, 
Ixoras, and Gloxinias, well grown and of choice 
varieties, from the garden of Mr. Lanciey. 

There were many large and excellent collect- 
ions of plants on exhibition. The first pre- 
mium for the best collection of miscellaneous 
plants, was awarded to Mr. J. E. Raven. 

Best collection hot-house plants to JAMEs 
Weir; also for best collection of cut-flowers to 
the same person. 

It was the season for the full display of that 
favorite of all florists and amateurs, the rose, of 
which there was a fair exhibition. Mr. W. Bur- 
cess, of Glen Wood, L. I, had a well-grown 
specimen of a seedling Weeping Rose, pale blush, 
budded on a standard, with a brilliant Geant 
des Battailes on the top of the plant. He also 
had a seedling of a compact, well-formed, bright 
blush rose, of medium size, named the Julia 
Burgess. Also a large bush of another of his 
seedling roses, named in honor of the lady of 
the President of the Society, Mrs. J. W. Dr- 
Graw. It is a very fine large rose, of almost as 
dark color as La Reine, and altogether promises 
well. He also exhibited good plants with fine 
specimens of Paul Ricout and Caroline de Sansel. 

The first premium for the best display of 
roses, was awarded to the President of the So- 
ciety, Mr. J. W. DeGraw. 

For the best 12 varieties perpetual, and for 
the best 12 varieties Hardy roses, to G. Marc, 
Astoria. 

For the best 12 Bengal, Bourbon, Tea and 
Noisette roses, to James WEIR. 

For the best 6 distinct varieties of Hybrid Per- 
petual roses, to James WEIR. 

The display of Fuchsias was uncommonly 
good; and there were, as in May, some of the 
best-grown specimens we have ever seen in this 
country. The first premium for the best three 
specimens, was awarded to John Humphrey. 
The exhibition of Pelargoniums and Pinks was 
very large. We noticed a very good seedling 


habit of that fine variety, Scarlet Defiance, but 
of which it seemed to be really an improvement. 

There was much good taste displayed in the 
bouquets and ornamental designs on the center- 
table. The first premium for the best orna- 
mental design, was awarded to George Hamlyn, 
gardener to Mr. W. C. Langley. 

For the best parlor bouquets, to James Weir. 

For the best hand bouquets, to John Cranston. 

For the best basket bouquets, to James Park. 

There were a few remarkably fine fruits on 
exhibition. The first premium on white and 
black grapes, was awarded to J. V. Black, gar- 
dener to Mr. N. Stetson, of Bridgewater, Mass., 
for Cannon Hall Muscat, White Muscat, ‘of Al- 
exandria, and Black Hamburgs. The first 
named were the largest and best specimens we 
have ever seen on any exhibition at any season 
of the year. 

The first premium on cherries was awarded 
to Martin Collopy, gardener to Mr. J. H. Prentice. 
The first premium on strawberries to the same 
person. 

There were six of the largest best grown 
heads of lettuce on exhibition we have ever seen, 
measuring more than nine inches across, look 
ing at first sight like cabbages, and for which 
the first premium was awarded to John Fergu- 
son, gardener to Mr. H. A. Kent. Excellent 
cauliflower of the same dimensions across the 
top were exhibited, for which the first premium 
was appropriately given to James Scanlan, gar- 
dener to Mr. R. L. Cott, of Patterson, N. J. 

The.first premium on rhubarb was awarded 
to Mr. Collopy, gardener to Mr. J. H. Prentice, 
and the same was given to George Ingram for 
the best peck of new potatoes. 

The arrangements of the exhibition were, as 
usual, very good; but if we were members of 
the Society, we would suggest to the managers 
a few minor amendments. 

Roses and all other flowers and plants should 
be distinctly labelled with the name, and also 
with the name of the exhibitor. These two 
things were quite too generally neglected. Some 
of the finest collections of roses, and which in 
some cases would have changed the awards, 
were without the name of a single variety. 

The judges having passed around the cards 
with the names of the exhibitors, might have 
been thrown on the tables immediately. Many 
persons wish to know the names of all exhib- 
itors. The judges ought not to trespass an hour 
and a half on the time belonging to the public. 
Many ladies were kept in waiting that long, and 
some left in consequence. 

Could not Brooklyn at this season of the 
year exhibit more than one or two varieties 
each of strawberries and cherries? We think 
it could had the effort been made. 

When we left, the exhibition bid fair to be 
well attended, and every one seemed highly 
gratified. The semi-annual exhibition in May 
cost rising of eight hundred dollars, but we are 
glad to hear the receipts exceeded the expenses. 
We presume it will be so now. 
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To Keep Brraps rrom Prcxine Fruit.—As the 
season is coming on for the depredations of 
birds, I beg to report my experience of last 
year, when I saved my cherries by hanging up 
several pieces of tin with strong thread in the 
different trees, two pieces being hung near 
enough together to clash with the wind, which 





scarlet dwarf geranium, named Ingramii, of the 


sound, with the bright reflection of the tin in 





the sun, certainly frightened them away; and I 
had my due share of fruit, which, the preced- 
ing year, I was obliged to relinquish to them. 
So says a New-Jersey farmer.—Maine Furmer. 
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(EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. ] 
HORTICULTURE ABOUT BURLINGTON, VT. 


Tue great charm of this city, is its lake and 
the surrounding scenery. These are unrivalled, 
at least, by any thing we have yet seen in New- 
England. The college buildings are on the sum- 
mit of a hill, some 250 feet above the lake, and 
about a mile distant. Between these buildings 
and the shore, the town is laid out in handsome 
streets and squares. The building lots are am- 
ple, and most of the houses have gardens, many 
of them large ones, of an acre or more. A 
Horticultural Society has been formed in the 
valley of this lake, which holds its annual exhi- 
bitions around at different villages. We were 
present at an exhibition held here two years 
ago, and the display of strawberries, green peas, 
cucumbers, flowers, &c., did credit to the horti- 
culture of this region. It is not until quite re- 
cently, that the citizens have turned their atten- 
tion to this matter, and most of the fruit-yards 
are quite young. The streets were once orna- 
mented with locust trees, but the worms made 
such ravages among them, that a large part of 
them were destroyed, and a second growth of 
maples, elms, and horse chestnuts, are coming 
forward to take their places. 

Some of the gardens upon the hill, are hand- 
somely laid out, and show taste in the selection 
and arrangement of the ornamental trees and 
flowers. We visited, among others, the garden 
of Rev. Dr. WxeEetEr, formerly president of the 
college. He has commenced his horticultural 
operations quite recently, but has succeeded 
already, in turning a wet, heavy piece of land 
into a fine garden soil. He has a very thick, 
well-grown hedge of Arbor Vite, upon two 
sides of his premises, and we noticed this ever- 
green, elsewhere cultivated as a hedge, with en- 
tire success. Several in the village, are now 
some six feet high, are thick at the bottom, and 
the boughs completely interlace each other. 
It is a native of this region, and grows to a 
good-sized tree of forty or fifty feet high, and 
a foot: in diameter, in the wet woodlands, and 
upon the islands in the lake. At Judge Mezcn’s, 
in Shelburn, there is a garden of two acres, en- 
closed with a belt of these trees, set out 20 years 
ago. They are now well-grown trees, and form 
a complete.,protection from the lake winds. 
They have changed the climate within the en- 
closure, and many tender plants and shrubs 
flourish there, that cannot be raised without 
such shelter. We have seen fine hedges of this 
tree in Hartford, and in Westport, Ct., and else- 
where, and from its success in these different 
localities, we have no doubt that it will prove 
one of the finest hedge plants for New-England, 
and perhaps for all the Northern States. The 
Buckthorn also does well here in hedges. 

Another ornamental tree, which the Presi- 
dent pointed out to us in his grounds, and 
which appeared to fill his eye as a model of 
beauty, was the Double Balsam Fir. It was 
brought to notice some years ago by Fraser, 
and from him is known in the botanical works 
as the Pinus Frazeri. It is found on some of 
the summits of the Alleghanies, but is rather 





scarce in New-England. We did not know that 
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it was to be found except on the summit of 
Greylock, but we learned from Dr. WHEELER, 
that there is a locality of it near here, and that 
it is to be found in the vicinity of Willoughby 
Lake, and in other localities in Vermont and 
New-Hampshire. It is certainly a much finer 
tree than the common Balsam Fir, and for rich- 
ness and grace of foliage, surpasses any of the 
evergreens we have seen, except the Norway 
Spruce. Some would probably prefer it to that 
great favorite among the nurserymen. The 
Fraser pine has not yet got into our nurseries, 
but we think it the most splendid evergreen of 
our climate, and it could hardly fail to have a 
great run, and very handsomely reward the 
nurseryman who should undertake to introduce 
it to our ornamental grounds and gardens. 

The Negundo Aceroides is another favorite of 
this garden. It is not a tree generally known 
to botanists, and the only locality known to hor- 
ticulcutists here is in the town of Colchester, 
Vt., a few miles from this village. The appear- 
ance of the leaf and wood is more like the 
white ash than any tree we know of, and yet it 
has striking peculiarities. It starts very early 
in the spring, has light green foliage, makes 
wood rapidly, and grows to a height of some 
thirty fect. This shrub, we believe, is found in 
some of our nurseries. 

Tn fruit growing, we found the Doctor’s fancy 
had very much run to grapes. He seems to 
have made the most of out-door culture, and 
succeeds in ripening the White Sweet Water, 
the Red Frontignac, and Miller’s Burgundy, 
with several seedlings of the foreign grapes not 
generally known to cultivators. The Isabella 
and Catawba only succeed in this climate, in 
sheltered gardens and in favorable exposures. 
One fruit grower ripens his Catawbas by letting 
them run on the ground. The extra heat of the 
soil, and the protection of leaves and weeds, 
guards them against early frosts, so that they 
ordinarily mature. The Diana succeeds well 
here, and those from this garden took the pre- 
mium at a late fair, as perfect grapes. This 
vine, which, in some parts of New-England, is 
a bad grower, here makes wood very rapidly. 
One of the vines, which had been out three 
years, was making shoots as rapidly as an Isa- 
bella. Fruit growers will be glad to hear of the 
success of this very promising seedling, so far 
north as Burlington. ~ 

We also visited the gradens of C. Goopricu, 
Professor Torrey, and Dr. Harcn, who give 
more attention to apples and pears. We have 
never seen the pear more entirely at home than 
in these gardens. The trees are mostly stand- 
ards, and have the appearance of perfect health. 
The bark was remarkably clean, and the leaves 
of that bright glossy green, which makes many 
of the varieties of the pear, almost as beautiful 
as an evergreen. The old White Doyenne or 
Virgalieu, which all along the sea-board suc- 
ceeds but poorly, is here one of the most per- 
fect of pears, free from rust or cracking. The 
Dearborn’s Seediing is a popular pear, and a 
great bearer. The Beurre Bosc here attains its 
highest flavor, and is much esteemed. The 
Golden Beurre and the Seckle also do well. 
The Flemish Beauty attains full size, but is 
thought to be deficient in flavor. It is remark- 


ed at the horticultural exhibitions here, that the 
same varieties are generally larger and fairer 
than those grown on the sea-board. 
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The best arranged, and most neatly-kept gar- 
den, here, is reputed to be that of J. H. Prcx, 
Esq., which is under the supervision of his ex: 
cellent lady. We think no stranger, who has 
the pleasure of looking through the grounds, 
will doubt the correctness of this opinion. The 
premises embrace several acres, and are taste- 
fully laid out, a part in flowers and shrubs, and 
the rest in a kitchen garden and its appurte- 
nances. The trees are already well grown, the 
lawn is close shaven, and the walks are nicely 
gravelled. A carriage drive has been laid out 
through a new part of the premises, and bor- 
dered with a hedge of Norway Spruce, a tree 
which is hardly to be found elsewhere in the 
place. It was for a long time a popular belief 
that evergreens would not flourish on this hill, 
although the native forest was once full of them. 

We saw in this garden a cold vinery, in which 
are matured every season the finest of the for- 
eign grapes, and yet the structure was so cheap 
as to be within the reach of men of very mod- 
erate means. Most horticulturists are deterred 
from the cultivation of these grapes, by the 
idea that they are necessarily very expensive 
But artificial heat is not at all necessary, and a 
building that one may extemporize with a saw 
and jack-knife, will produce as fine Hamburgs 
as a vinery costing from one to five thousand 
dollars. The great essentials are a good border 
and glass to protect them from the changes oi! 
our climate. Grapes that took a premium at 
Hartford last fall, we were informed were raised 
in an old shanty vinery, not costing thirty dol- 
lars. We had the curiosity to visit it, and 
found the report no exaggeration. We have 
also seen this season, in the garden of a gentle- 
man of note, a vinery of his own construction, 
cheaper still, where the Hamburgs seemed to 
be entirely at their ease. 

The kitchen garden of Mrs. Peck was much 
the best we saw in the place. The tomatoes, 
peas, cucumbers, melons, were far advanced, 
and the raspberries and strawberries were luxu- 
riant. Close by, was the fowl department, 
where the biddies, in ample yards, tended their 
broods, and a large flock of young turkies 
skulked in the grass as we passed. Of the 
choice collection of green-house plants, roses, 
fuchsias, camelias, verbenas, heliotropes, &c., 
that we saw, still under glass, and of the bird 
concert that entertained us in the house, we 
have no time to speak. And if we should at- 
tempt a description, we fear it would leave our 
readers very much like the queen of Sheba, be- 
fore she saw for herself the oriental magnifi- 
cence of Solomon. 

How much better it is, we thought, as we 
left behind us this abode of rural taste, that 
woman should live thus actively, amid the cre- 
ations of her own skill, how much better for 
herself, for her family, and for society, than to 
live in passive enjoyment, affecting genteel in- 
dolence and contempt of useful occupation. A 
garden was the home of our first mother. 
Would that more of her daughters could find 
grace to follow her instincts. 


FARMERS OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 


Somezopy has strung together the following 
list. It might be extended : 

Acam was a farmer while yet in paradise, and 
after his fall was commanded to earn his bread 





by tLe sweat of his brow, 


Job, the honest, upright, and patient, was a 
farmer, and his stern endurance has passed into 
a proverb. 

Socrates was a farmer, and yet wedded to his 
calling the glory of his immortal philosophy. 

Cincinnatus was a farmer, and one of the no- 
blest Romans. 

Burns was a farmer, and the muse found him 
at the plow and filled his soul with poetry. 

Washington was a farmer, and retired from 
the highest earthly station, to enjoy the quiet, 
rural life, and presents to the world a spectacle 
of human greatness. 
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THE NEW CONIFERE. 


Tne June number of the Horticulturist— 
always a very acceptable journal—contains a 
valuable article by Henry W. Sarcent, in which 
he presents the results of what are probably 
the most extensive and carefully-conducted 
experiments yet made in this country, in the 
cultivation of rare or recently-introduced ever- 
green trees. The Editor says that “ with untir- 
ing zeal and regardless of cost, Mr. S. has for 
many years been collecting every new evergreen 
tree that has been announced as in any degree 
likely to endure this climate; and here we have 
a full account of his failures and successes thus 
far. To gentlemen improving their ground, or 
forming arboretums, to nurserymen, and in 
short, to all who feel interested in arboriculture, 
the information is invaluable. The list we have 
here of those which have proved perfectly hardy, 
embracing as it does the greater number of the 
noble Pines and Firs of northwest America and 
the Himalaya, shows what ample resources we 
are to have in forming plantations, both for utility 
and ornament.” We here give the article of 
Mr. Sarcent entire. 

Some three years since, I think, at the re- 
quest of Mr. Downing, I sent him for publica- 
tion in the Horticulturist some memoranda res- 
pecting the effect of our northern winters upon 
the new evergreens. It may not be unaccepta- 
ble to such of your readers as are interested in 
‘this matter, to give them the result of my in- 
creased experience in the cultivation of these 
trees. 

I would premise, in the first place, that the 
past winter has been a peculiarly trying one 
upon every species of tender or half hardy 
plant. There have been great and frequent al- 
terations of temperature, and the ground being 
often unprotected by snow, the alternate freez- 
ing and thawing upon the surface has had an 
additional effect. Notwithstanding these disad- 
vantages, my trees have gone through with the 
following success : 

Abies Brunoniana—Tender. 

Abies Smithiana—A good deal browned ; 
most of the foliage has fallen, though the buds 
seem good. At Mr. Hogg’s gardens, at York- 
ville, this variety seems hardier than the Deo- 


Abies Douglassi—Uninjured; foliage quite 
green, and buds perfect. 

Abtes Menziessii—Hardy ; untouched. 

Abies Picea—Perfectly hardy. 

Picea cephalonica, Pinsapo, and Pindrow— 
All perfectly hardy. 

Picea Webbiana— Leader gone; otherwise 
uninjured, 

Picea nobilis—Uninjured. 

Picea pectinata pendula—Perfectly hardy, 
and promises to be very distinctive. 

Picea Clanbrasiliana (Lord Clanbrasil’s)— 
Hardy; but seems only a stunted variety of 
our native Double Spruce. 

Picea Pichta, Normandii, Frazerii—Entirely 
hardy. 
All the above varieties of the Silyer Fir are 








very desirable, and I should say unquestionably 
hardy. he ty 

















Pinus Pinaster, Cembra, pumilis, Lamberti- 
ana, Gerardiana, and maritima—All hardy. 

Pinus excelsa—Hardy. This is beginning to 
be so well known, that it is hardly necessary 
perhaps to say any thing in favor of its graceful- 
ness and beauty. 

Pinus ponderosa—Hardy. Grows with great 
rapidity, but resembles in foliage and habit the 
Pinaster. 

Pinus Coulteri, Devoniana, and macrocarpa— 
These three promise to be among the most ex- 
traordinary of Pines. The foliage is six to eight 
inches long, of a peculiar green, and there is an 
exotic look about them that arrests attention. 
They have been entirely uninjured this winter, 
though their first year out. 

Pinus Sabiniana—Hardy this winter, though 
previously it has suffered. A superb tree. 

Pinus Hartwegii, Montezuma, patula macro- 
carpa, Laricio Calabria—~These four were 
planted so late last season, that I thought it 
more prudent to take them up. I am therefore 
unable to speak of their hardihood from my 
own experience. The former I have seen at 
oe (Lady Granville’s) ten to twelve feet 

igh. 

Juniperus, tamariscifolia, albina, Hibernica, 
communis pendula, recurva, Bedfordiana, ex- 
eclsa, fastigiata—All hardy. 

Torreya taxifolia—Hardy, and one of the 
most desirable of evergreenss. 

Cupressus macrocarpa—This seems to be very 
highly esteemed in England for its beauty, but 
it has not withstood our winter. 

Cupressus pendula—One of the most beauti- 
ful of small trees. Hardy. 

Cupressus horizontalis—Hardy. 


Cupressus funebris—There still seems to be 
a question whether the so-called Funebral Cy- 
press is not after all a Juniperus. My plants 
have for the first year or soresembled Junipers ; 
but as they get up, the character changes very 
much toa Cypress. I am not sure of the hardi- 
hood of this tree. My best specimen was killed 
last winter, though an inferior one is uninjured, 
except the tops a little brown. 

Cedrus Libani—Perfectly hardy when well 
established. 

Cedrus Deodara—aA little tender the first or 
second winter ; afterwards apparently uninjured 
by the severest cold. 

Cryptomeria—My experience has been with 
this tree, that it suffers more from over than un- 
der protection. My best specimen, some twelve 
feet high, was destroyed during a mild winter 
from too much and too close covering, though it 
had gone through a much severer one with the 
slightest protection. I am quite satisfied that 
in my latitude they should be on the north side, 
and in the shadow of houses or woods, to be en- 
tirely successful. 

Sabina communis and variegata—Both hardy. 

Araucaria imbricata—This stands perfectly 
well with me on the north side of a wood, if 
planted on a mound, so that the water runs 
from the roots on every side, and in about 
two-thirds of Rockaway (white) sand to one- 
third leaf-mold. ; 

Taxodium sempervirens—I have abandoned 
this as too rapid and succulent in its late growth 
for our climate. I thirk it would stand very 
well at Baltimore, and perhaps at Philadelphia. 

Tawodium horizontalis—Hardy. 

Cunninghamia glauca—Tender. 

Cunninghamia sinensis—Quite hardy, and, 
from its resemblance to the Araucaria, a very 
desirable plant where the latter will not stand. 

Taxus baccata (English Yew)—Hardy. 

_ Taxus elegantissima—Hardy and very strik- 
ing. 

Taxus pendula—Hardy and desirable. 

Taxus awrea—Hardy and curious. 

Tazus adpressa—Doubtful. 

Thuya jiliformis, Chinensis, plicata, Tartar- 
ica—All beautiful and hardy. 

Podocarpus lateralis—Killed. 

Libocedrus Chiliensis—Killed. 

ELuonymus fimbriata—Killed. 
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shrubs which I desire to mention here as well 
worthy the attention of amateurs. They are, 
Ilex latifolia and Ilex laurifolia. - It was the 
impression of Mr. Downing that the daurifolia 
was the only lew that would generally stand 
our climate. At his suggestion I imported 
some, and they prove entirely hardy. I can 
say the same, or nearly so, of the Jatifolia, 
which, having a leaf like a Camellia, only larger, 
will prove the greatest possible acquisition. 

Among the Rhododendrons, Waterers’ hy- 
brid catawbdiensis (100 plants of which, in forty 
odd varieties of bloom, he sells for £10,) are 
also great additions to our evergreen shrubs, 
being perfectly hardy, and blooming the year of 
importation. So also will be the eighteen 
varieties of Sikkim Rhododendrons, if they 
will stand our climate, an experiment I shall 
make another winter. 

The Andromeda floribunda does very well 
with me, and has quite a pretty white flower. 

The different Mahonias are too well known 
now to need further commendation. 

Among the things I have imported this spring, 
with a view of acclimating, are Garrya eliptica, 
Skimmia Japonica, Stauntonia latifolia, Ce- 
drus Deodara viridis, Oryptomeria viridis, 
Cryptomeria nana, Berberris Darwinti, Fitz- 
roya Patagonica, and Saxe Gothea conspicua. 
My success with these, I may perhaps have the 
pleasure to communicate to you on some other 


occasion. 
—- 0-0 


REMEDY FOR THE SCALY APHIS. 


Axour two years ago I put into a thirty-two 
gallon cask, twenty pounds of sulphur, with 
about three shovels full of lime, filling up the 
cask with water, using fully half of the solution 
at the time, for syringing roses, &c., that were 
affected with the mildew; the remainder had 
stood for three months, and had become very 
strong, assuming a deep red color. I had at 
this time a plant of Zpiphilum speciosum that 
was so badly affected with the white scale, that 
I had taken it out of the house two or three 
months previous to its undergoing the operation 
I am about to speak of. 1 may here remark 
that this plant was in a worse condition than 
any living plant I had ever seen. I picked it 
up one day with a view of burning it, thinking 
it the best mode of getting rid of the live stock, 
but as I passed the cask containing the solution, 
I thought I would try the opposite element; so 
I stirred up the ingredients and dropped the 
plant in, letting it remain about three hours. 
During this time the liquid had become clear, 
and the plant entirely coated with the sediment. 
I took it out and put it on the stage in the 
green house, and when it required water, I wa- 
tered it with this solution in a clear state. Ina 
very short time it began to show signs of re- 
turning life; the shriveled parts began to swell 
out—the coating it got by its immersion falling 
off in flakes. I now shifted it into a large pot, 
still continuing to water it with the sulphur wa- 
ter, until the fresh earth had become thoroughly 
impregnated with the sulphur. It now grew 
rapidly, and became as healthy a plant, and the 
green as beautiful as I ever saw. The plant is 
now full of flowers, and has never been affected 
with the scalesince. Having several large cacti 
that were affected with the scale, and being too 
large to put in the cask, I gave them about five 
or six waterings with the same water, and they 
soon became perfectly clean. I then watered all 
the cacti I had with the same water, whether 
clean or no. This is now, as I stated before, 
two years since. I have not used any sulphur 
water on any of them since that period, and on 
examination I find they are all clean and healthy, 
Therefore I have come to this conclusion, that 
if the soil the cactus grows in, is imgregnated 
with sulphur, the plant never will become af- 
fected with scale, for this reason—the sulphur 
is taken up by the roots, and thoroughly dis- 
seminated through the plant, at the same time 
rendering the plants unwholesome to the sesle.— 





There are two acquisitions to our evergreen 


Rozert Mestoy, in Horticulturist, 








THE VOICE OF THE GRASS. 
—_ 


Tux] subjoined: charming little poem we have 
lately seen in the English papers, without a signa- 
ture, and published as belonging to England. It 
was written by Miss Saran Roserrs, of Portsmouth, 
(N. H.,) and was originally printed in the Portsmouth 
Journal. Mary Howitt, in her “ Pictorial Calendar 
of the Seasons,” quotes it with high praise. It is 
worthy of it. 





Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere ; 
By the dusty road-side, 
On the sunny hill-side, 
Close by the noisy brook, 
In every shady nook, 
I come creeping, creeping everywhere. 
Here I come creeping, smiling everywhere; 
All round the open door, 
Where sit the aged poor. 
Here where the children play, 
In the bright and merry May, 
I come creeping, creeping everywhere. 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere ; 
Tn the noisy city street, 
My pleasant face you'll meet, 
Cheering the sick at heart. 
Toiling his busy part, 

Silently creeping, creeping everywhere. 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere ; 
You cannot see me coming, 
Nor hear my low sweet humming ; 
For in the starry night, _ 
And the glad morning light, 

I come quietly creeping everywhere. 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere ; 
More welcome than the flowers, 
In summer's pleasant hours ; 
The gentle cow is glad, 
And the merry birds not sad 
To see me creeping, creeping everywhere. 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere; 
When you're numbered with the dead, 
In your still and narrow bed, 
In the happy spring I'll come, 
And deck your silent home, 

Creeping, silently creeping everywhere. 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere ; 

My humble song of praise 

Most gratefully I raise 

To Him at whose command 

I beautify the land, 
Creeping, silently creeping everywhere. 
oe o—— ‘ 
Campuor vs. Pea Buas.—A correspondent of 
the Horticulturist says: 
Four years ago last spring my seed peas were 
more than half destroyed by bug», the largest 
and best varieties being most injured. The 
summer following I had boxes made, one for 
each variety, with a cover; and when the peas 
were gathered, I put into each box, with two 
quarts of peas, from six to eight bits of gum 
camphor, the size of a large pea, and mixed 
them together, and closed the box. The next 
spring there was not a pea injured. I have 
pursued the same course every year since, and 
have not had one pea affected by bugs. 


—_—_2-@ e———_- 


Goop Pay.—One of the uninformed Post- 
masters out in Suckerdom, who found among 
the Post-office laws a clause to the effect that 
“each Post-master may be allowed two mills 
for delivering from his office to a subscriber 
each newspap2r not chargable with postage,” 
sent in his bil! to the Department for delivering 
the only paper that was sent to his office, and 
told them that as his wife was out of. the arti- 








cle, they might send him a couple of cajfee mille, 
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New-York, Wednesday, June 21, 1854, 
Exprinc Svusscriptions.—As we have before 
announced, the Agriculturist is sent no longer 
than ordered and paid for; so that any one re- 
ceiving the paper need not expect to receive a 
bill for it afterwards. With the last number of 
any subscription we send a notice that the time 
is up, or what is equivalent, we generally send a 
bill for another year. The bill is made out at 
the full price $2 a year. Those belonging to 
clubs will of course remit only the club price. 
te ae 


OUR FARM NOTES--LECTURES, &c. 


As our readers will see, we are making fre- 
quent excursions for the purpose of gathering 
up the experiences of practical men. We de- 
sign to make this a prominent feature in our 
paper; for we are well satisfied that in no other 
way can we furnish so much practical informa- 
tion to our readers, as we can by describing the 
particular practices of different men. This will 
give each one some of the advantages of a visit 
upon the farms of hundreds of his neighbors. 

One of our number—usually Mr. Jupp—will 
generally spend two or three days, in the mid- 
dle of each week, among our subscribers, ask- 
ing and answering questions, observing qualities 
of soils and modes of cultivation; and occasion- 
ally a free evening lecture will be given where a 
room is at hand, and a number of farmers (and 
their families) can readily be got together. 

——_-* @e-- 


TO CORRESPONDENTS AND CONTRIBUTORS. 
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Neanty all the matter for cach paper must be 
in the hands of the Editors, at least a week be- 
fore it goes into the paper, in order that time 
may be had for looking over, correcting, print- 
ing, proof-reading, &c. New’s items, reports on 
crops, and such matters will be received as late 
as Friday evening. The paper is all completed 
and ready for the press on Saturday P. M., ex- 
cept the markets and state of the crops. These 
are made out Monday at the latest moment. 
The paper is printed Monday night and Tuesday 
morning, and mailed on Tuesday so as to reach 
many subscribers on Wednesday, the publica- 


tion day. 
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GREAT SALE OF SHORT-HORN CATTLE. 


We desire to call attention to the advertise- 
ment in the present number of our paper, of 
Mr. Wiuu1amu Nerr, of Ohio. This gentleman 
was among the earliest importers and breeders 
of improved stock at the west. His herd origi- 
nally was one of the very best in the country, 
and so continued up to May, 1842, This we 
say from personal observation, as we had often 
visited it previous to that time, then in the 
neighborhood of Cincinnati. We have no doubt 
its character has been well preserved since that 
period, as Mr. N. has a good eye for choice 
stock, possesses ample means to carry out his 
objects, which he uses liberally. We can, 
therefore, confidently recommend his animals 
to all who are wishing to improve their herds; 
and, furthermore, we believe that whatever Mr. 
Nerr says in regard to the pedigrees of his cat- 
tle, may be strictly relied upon. 





A WORD TO YOUNG FARMERS. 


THERE are multitudes of young men who are 
“hired out” at $12 to $16 a month, to work 
upon farms. They are active, intelligent, and 
enterprising, and are earnestly desiring to get 
ahead in the world, but they do not quite know 
how to set about improving their condition. 
Let us say to such, that we have known many 
in just their condition, who are now flourishing, 
well-to-do farmers. Indeed, we can point to 


more than one of our present subscribers, who, 


twelve years since, were working for $12 a 
month, and now they own farms of 100 to 200 
acres, valued at $30 to $60 per acre. But how 
did they accomplish this? We will relate 
briefly the history of one, which will indicate 
the course pursued by the others. 

George C——, or George, as we familiarly 
called him, was the son of poor parents, in the 
western part of this State. In 1840, he was 21 
years old, and hired out for a year for $125. 
At the end of the year, he engaged with the 
same man for two years longer for $300. Dur- 
ing these three years, he pursued a course of 
strict economy with regard to clothing and other 
expenses, and managed to make $125 cover his 
entire outlay. In 1848 he went to Michigan, 
and with $200 paid yor 160 acres of govern- 
ment land, and commenced work. During the 
first year, he cleared and planted about five 
acres, besides working out two months at the 
season of highest wages. At the end of the 
year he had put up a convenient log dwelling, 
and returning to New-York State, he took to 
himself a help-meet—a poor, but healthy, en- 
terprising girl, who had, with a little aid from 
home, saved enough to purchase a cow, seven 
sheep, and a supply of plain furniture. 

We will not stop to detail all the particulars 
of their future course—how they spent their 
honeymoon, winter, and first year with few con- 
veniences ; how their food at first was chiefly 
furnished by the corn-field, cow, and rifle, and 
how they worked along for nearly ten years; 
but this much we learned from a friend who 
visited them last month, viz., that Mr. C—— 
has now a convenient dwelling and barns; has 
104 acres of cleared land, well fenced and bear- 
ing good crops, and has refused $45 an acre for 
his farm. We also learned that he hasa healthy 
family of children growing up around him; and 
that being an industrious and moral man withal, 
and one of the first settlers, he holds a station 
of no little influence in society. On being 
asked “if $8000 cash, would buy him out of 
house and home,” his answer was, that “his 
land, stock, crops, &c., would bring him little 
short of $9000 in the market, and that he did 
not suppose he could better himself with 
$10,000 in hand; at least he had no disposition 
to leave the scenes of his first hardships, and 
and birth-place of his children.” Our friend 
and informant, who has been for twenty years 
tossed upon the busy sea of speculation, and 
has accumulated $40,000, or more, remarked to 
us with a good deal of emphasis, “ How gladly 
would I exchange situations with George C.” 
“Yes,” said he, “I would throw in the odd 
$80,000 to exchange children with him; that is, 
to see mine as healthy and vigorous as his are.” 

Now vve shall be told that George C—— was 
“fortunate,” “had good luck,” &c., but we 
think his success has not been greater than 
that of perhaps a majority of the steady, tem- 
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perate, economical young men who entered 
upon a farmer’s life fifteen to twenty years 
since. Let it be kept in mind, that the savings 
of the first years are the foundations of success. 
If George C——, like a majority of young men, 
had spent half or more of his earnings in ca- 
rousals, parties, Sunday clothes, &., he might 
still be a farm hand instead of an employer. 
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THE TULIP. 





THERE is no spring flower in cultivation, that 
will rank with the tulip, in the general beauty 
of its form, the wealth and splendor of its 
colors, the endless variety and brilliancy of its 
tints, as they stand in bold contrast to each other 
in a single flower, or blend almost imperceptibly 
their hues; or in the cleanness, purity, and 
peerless elegance of its stem and leaf, in every 
stage of growth. 

These are very high qualities to award to 
any plant, or flower, but the tulip claims and 
owns them all: Indeed, there is no floral dis- 
play, no picture of a single spot of earth what- 
ever in a northern climate, which can be made 
so perfectly beautiful—one which fills the eye 
with such intense fulness—as a bed of choicely- 
selected tulips. They are so easily obtained 
and propagated, that the humblest cottager in 
town or country can enjoy them; and it is 
said that the Spitalfields weavers of London, 
on little spots of earth, often enclosed in boxes, 
rear and exhibit, at the London Tulip shows, 
flowers of wondrous magnificence, admired by 
the nobility, and coveted even by royalty itself. 

When the green leaf of the bulb has entirely 
faded, a few weeks after flowering, the functions 
of the plant, for the season, are suspended; it has 
gone to rest. Then is the time to take them 
up, and make selections for new beds. Those 
who admire tulips—and who does not ?—should, 
if possible, select their varieties themselves, 
when in the height of their bloom. This is 
usually more satisfactory, when one knows what 
and how to select, than to leave the selection to 
the gardeners; who, although they may give 
you choice, rare, and new kinds, many of them 
at high prices, too, will not so much please you 
as some that are more common and long culti- 
vated. In planting them, they should be so ar- 
ranged in the bed that the colors should show 
in striking contrast, giving to it as bizarre an 
effect as possible. This arrangement of color 
in a tulip bed has quite as striking an effect as 
the individual character of the tulips themselves. 
We have known very common bulbs, by a taste- 
ful method of planting, look more beautiful in 
the mass than the finest and most costly flowers 
when promiscuously thrown together. A Paris- 
ian sewing-girl, with a few parti-colored rem- 
nants, will, in a few hours, stitch together a 
more brilliant and attractive dress for the boul- 
evards, than the costliest robe got up for a court 
presentation. It is so with a tulip bed. The 
bulbs should not only be choice in themselves, 
but the arrangement of colors and sizes should 
be equally tasteful. Then, their effect is un- 
equalled by any thing else that blooms. 

There are several kinds of tulip, as the Par- 
rot, or fringed, the full rose tulip, and the semi- 
double. They are, however, all inferior to the 
upright, cupped, single flower, which, when 
right, is the only perfect thing of its kind, and 
the only one we should be anxious to cultivate. 
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Tulips sometimes suffer from being kept too 
long out of the ground. They should, after 
their summer drying, be put into the ground as 
early as the 1st of October—or if earlier, no mat- 
ter. Fresh-rotted sod mold is the best covering 
for them. Three inches below the surface is 
their proper depth in a moderately dry situa- 
tion, and a light covering of clean litter should 
be thrown over them for the winter. When the 
frost is effectually out of the ground in the 
spring, this litier can be removed ; they will then 
spring up, and flower strongly and beautifully. 
Planting should never be delayed till spring, if 
possible to get them down in the fall. Spring 
planted, they seldom bloom, and if they do, the 
flowers are small and less brilliant. A removal 
once in two years, is amply sufficient for their 
best propagation and show; and if left in the 
earth for three or four years, if they do not get 
too much crowded, and the beds are kept clean 
and rich, they will not harm. Indeed, their 
whole cultivation is simple and easy. Hya- 
cinths may be treated like tulips, both in ar- 
rangement and cultivation; while crocus, nar- 
cissus, jonquils, daffodils, and the like hardy 
flowers, need less attention, and may stand for 
years unmoved, and bloom in great luxuriance ; 
their only wrong tendency being to overcrowd 
each other by multiplication. 

Every body who has a piece of ground large 
enough, should cultivate a bed of tulips, and 
other bulbs, as opportunity offers. 
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UP THE HARLEM RAILROAD. 





Tus is an excellent road, and passes through 

a very attractive country, which has such a 
-variety of forest-covered hills, and cultivated 
valleys, that the eye meets at almost every turn, 
a succession of eligible sites for country-seats, 
with good farms attached. 

The large and flourishing village of White 
Plains is about thirty miles from the City Hall, 
and nine passenger trains each way, daily stop 
at this place ; and on the way they stop at in- 
tervals of from two to eight minutes at York- 
ville, Harlem, Mott Haven, Melrose, Morrisiana, 
Fordham, William’s Bridge, Hunt’s Bridge, 
Bronxville, Tuckahoe, Scarsdale, and Hart’s 
Corners, to land and receive passengers. About 
twice as many trains run to William’s Bridge, 
thus accommodating those denizens of our city 
who wish to enjoy the benefit of pure country 
air during their hours of relaxation from busi- 
ness, 

As far as White Plains, the line of the road 
is mostly laid out into village lots and country- 
seats, and the cultivation of the soil has been 
too much neglected. The soil, however, is good, 
and the country healthy; in fact, the most of it, 
more so than the banks of the Hudson River; 
while that portion of it near the city, which has 
heretofore been liable to the fever and ague, and 
other kindred diseases, has, by the influence of 
draining, and other improvements, become much 
healthier. 

A sandy or gravelly loam appears to predom- 
nate in the soil, and although in many places 
the land has been allowed to run down, yet a 
sub-soil plow, and a liberal application of fertili- 
zers, will quickly restore it. 

One farmer informed us that for twenty 
years his neighborhood had scarcely raised ten 
bushels of wheat per acre on their choicest 





land, but during the last three years, by the 
addition of a small amount of phosphates, they 
had gathered 25 bushels per acre. 

A celebrated fruit grower, some sixty miles or 
more north of the city, informed us, that, for 
nearly thirty years his town had been unable to 
raise peaches, yet now his trees produce an 
abundance of the finest kinds. We noticed 
many apple orchards so neglected, that they 
were literally cumberers of the ground; we 
also saw, in the same vicinity, new orchards of 
as thrifty growth, and promising as large crops 
of good fruit, as the apple trees in the best 
fruit-growing region of Western New-York. 

The Harlem road gives such market conveni- 
ences to this whole country, that the farmers 
can afford to bestow far better cultivation—in 
fact, they cannot afford to do otherwise, for 
their land has become altogether too valuable. 
The freight of milk alone,on this road, now 
exceeds six hundred dollars per day, as we are 
informed. 

We made a pleasant trip over this road last 
week, and we advise others to do likewise. The 
obliging conductors seemed to take pleasure in 
making the ride agreeable to all, and we shall 
be glad to repeat it, and report still further of 
this pleasant suburban country of the metropo- 
lis. anteheinain 

Tue Practical FARMER.—Owing to not receiv- 
ing the first two or three numbers, and a pressure 
of engagements afterward, we inadvertantly 
omitted to notice the appearance of the Practi- 
cal Farmer, published at Boston. It is a large, 
well-printed, weekly journal, under the editorial 
superintendence of Mr. Wm. S. Kine, and will, 
we trust, prove an efficient aid to the cause of 
agricultural improvement. If the half dozen 
agricultural papers at Boston are all well sus- 
tained by the farmers of that vicinity, we must 
certainly give them the credit of being a “ read- 
ing community.” 

——+ © «——— 


TO BOIL RICE. 


Rice is one of those vegetables which is easily 
injured by poor cooking, and may be made 
really unpalatable by a little over-boiling. Rice 
should be carefully looked over, and thoroughly 
washed in two or three waters. The kernel 
will then have a pearly lustre. It should be 
put into boiling water in which a little salt has 
been thrown, and allowed to boil fifteen or 
seventeen minutes. The water should then be 
drained off—and the kettle set back from the 
violent heat of the fire—when it has steamed in 
this way about fifteen minutes, it will be per- 
fectly soft, of snowy whiteness, and each kernel 
will retain its individuality, and not be lost in 
one solid mass of paste. 

A pint of rice may be boiled in three quarts 


of water. A. H. 
——+-6¢——_ 


For the American Agriculturist. 
A MORNING PEEP INTO FARMER BROWN’S 
KITCHEN. 

TnereE are no class of men more independent 
than farmers. Their comforts are less affected 
than others, by changes in the market. A re- 
duction in prices may deprive them of some 
gratifications, but it does not diminish their 
supply of wholesome food, or deprive them of 
fuel, A rise in the market brings money into 
their pockets, and a man who can sell a load of 





potatoes for $50, as one has recently done at 
Rochester, may well say that “ after all, farming 
is a pretty good business.” It is a business, 
however, which in the season of labor admits 
of no idleness. So soon as frost disappears, all 
is busy industry. The farmer’s wife and 
daughters are obliged to be diligent to have the 
house in order—the paint cleaned, the carpets 
shaken, the walls whitewashed, and the smoke 
and dust of winter removed, to give time for 
butter making, cheese making, &c. 

What bustle in farmer Brown’s great home- 
like kitchen. Breakfast for a half dozen men to 
be cooked—and a substantial one too—for it is 
to keep up the supply of bone and muscle 
which is to fill the barns with plenty, the gran- 
ary with its rich treasures of wheat, rye and 
oats, and the golden corn, that will display its 
attractions in the great crib, and court, through 
the wide crevices, the caresses of the wind. 

With what satisfaction that rasher of bacon, 
so finely cured in early winter, is welcomed by 
the palates of those robust men. Those fried 
eggs are fine; that hot corn bread is delicious. 
How dry and mealy those potatoes! they must 
be Mercers. The rye bread and the wheat could 
not be improved; the butter is yellow and 
sweet, and tastes of the fresh green grass ; 
the coffee is clear, the cream rich, and there is 
scalded milk, for those who like it, to use with 
their cream. How tempting it looks. It would 
almost entice a Grahamite to break his resolu- 
tions, and just drink a little to see how it tastes. 

She who has presided over this breakfast, is 
certainly a good house-keeper, or every thing 
would not be so perfectly cooked, and so nicely 
arranged on the snowy cloth which covers the 
table. The whole room has an air of comfort 
and thrift. The ceiling, to be sure is low, and 
every thing is plain, but there are book-shelves 
between two of thos¢ windows, well filled with 
different agricultural works, and they give evi- 
dence of having been thoroughly read. There 
is one shelf, I see, for the ladies—Miss Beecher’s 
Domestic Economy and her Recipe-book, The 
Mysteries of Bee-keeping, and several other vol- 
umes on those independent little folks, may be 
found on it. Books of general literature are in 
the parlor, which has quite a little library for 
the leisure hours of the family in the long win- 
ter evenings, when they gather around that cen- 
ter-table, from which a vase of wild flowers now 
sends its perfume throughout the shaded room. 

There are newspapers on that small table in 
the corner. I recognize the recent numbers of 
the Agriculturist, neatly stitched in a paste- 
board cover to await a binding at the close of 
the year. The Tribune, the laboring man’s 
friend, and the newspaper of the. country, are 
regular visitors. There are juvenile papers for 
the children. The Little Pilgrim has found his 
way into that neat and tity kitchen, and he 
meets a warm welcome. 

Those boys look as though they would make 
men—true men—with a character that will be 
respected and honored. Their brown faces are 
ruddy with the glow of health, their eyes bear. 
with intelligence, and they are ready for eithe : 
frolic or work. How unusually neat all those 
assembled around that inviting breakfast-table 
appear. The men are required to be particular. 
There is a scraper at the door, and a mat, both of 
which are to be used. A broom hangs near by, 
with which they brush off the dust which has 





first employed, consider all this scraping and 
brushing unnecessary, but they feel obliged to 
follow Mr. Brown’s example and instructions, 
and find their self-respect so increased by their 
neatness, that they soon do voluntarily what 
they commenced reluctantly, and if they acci- 
dentally soil the clean floor, they offer an apol- 
ogy. 
The breakfast has been finished with the 
greatest satisfaction, and the men go forth to 
the toil of the day. The women roll up their 
sleeves, put on their big aprons, and prepare for 
their appropriate duties. Annz Hops, 








Hops’ Corner. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 


BOY’S LETTER No. 3. 


Tue following letter was very well written, 
and contained only two or three mistakes in di- 
viding the sentences properly with periods and 
capitals : 

KrnesTon, New-Jersey, June 6, 1854. 

Messrs. Eprtors:—It is with pleasure that I 
see you have devoted a small portion of your 
excellent paper to us boys. Now, I think that 
a great many people, including some editors, 
think that they must not notice the boys. I 
wish all such had heard Dr. Ports, of New-York, 
speak at the annual exhibition of Edge Hill 
School, near here, last week. His subject was, 
Maaima debetus puero reverentia, which is lit- 
erally translated thus, Our greatest reverence is 
to the boy due. You may think that this is 
going too far. We thought so ourselves, until 
the Doctor showed us what was intended in his 
subject. He said that he did not intend to rev- 
erence the noisy little urchin in the street, but 
the upright and gentlemanly boy who was pre- 
paring to take, in a few years, a respectable and 
firm stand on the platform of usefulness. He 
also gave us some good advice about our habits, 
which we form now, for said he, “as the twig 

is bent so the tree inclines.” I agree with the 
Delaware boy on education. I think our farm- 
ers ought to be educated better, and our doctors 
and lawyers more thoroughly. It belongs to 
you, Messrs. Editors, to stir up an interest on 
this subject, for every farmer’s boy should have 
an education—not necessarily a collegiate educa- 
tion, but a good common school education. If 
one cannot get this at the common school, there 
ought to be a reform among those schools. But 
from what I have said, you may think me too 
forward. If so, please excuse me, and I would 
assure you that 1 know my place, for father is 
a great advocate, for the old maxim, “ Children 
should be seen and not heard.” You might ask 
me, who I am; and what I am doing? These 
I will answer. I am the son of one of your old- 
est subscribers, and at present I am tendin 
school. I walk four miles to school and four 
back every day, and when there is no pressing 
work to do in the fields, I work in the garden. 
I think that I can show you the largest radishes, 
cabbage plants, and beets, and the earliest peas 
and beans of any other garden around here. 
Our grains look uncommonly fine this season, 
but the present wet weather seems likely to 
strike the wheat with the rust, which would be 
very bad, for I think that grain is high enough 
already, without any misfortune coming to the 
present crop. I think farming is the business 
now, for with wheat at two dollars, corn at one 
dollar, and oats at fifty cents, they cannot help but 
make money. I must close. I hardly know 
whether to send this to youor not. Please ex- 


cuse my mistakes and writing, for I have done 
Yours with respect, 


Wiut WELLING, 


my best. 


The men, when 


tion in our last, has drawn forth the following 
true story from a humorous correspondent : 


& {man Catholic church, and of course fish was the 
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THE ORVEL BOY. 


torment and kill flies and little animals. Was 
of this boy when he was grown up to be a man? 
Did he grow merciful and kind as he grew 
older? Oh, no. History tells us otherwise. 
When a man, he became emperor of Rome. 


he had only wanted to. Though very kind in 
the beginning of his reign, his natural character 
after a while began to show itself. 
Nero, for this was his name, loved to do evil. 
I will tell you some of his wicked actions. He 
killed his own wife, and ordered his own mother 
to be assassinated. He enjoyed cruel sports of 
all kinds; and the groans and sufferings of his 
fellow-creatures afforded him rich entertainment. 
He had heard the story of the burning of an- 
cient Troy, and wishing to see how it looked, 
he ordered the city of Rome to be set on fire. 
Then the traitor placed himself on a high tower 
that overlooked the conflagration, and sung to 
his lyre the story of burning Troy. As if all 
this was not enough, he laid the blame on the 
poor Christains, and they were tortured in the 
most horrid manner, to confess a crime they had 
not committed. 
Such wicked people do not generally live to 
be old. Nero’s subjects at length grew weary 
of him, and condemned him to be thrown from 
the Tarpeian rock and dashed to pieces. To 
avoid so dreadful a death, Nero killed himself, in 
the thirty-second year of his age. 
Now, when I see a little boy inclined to tor- 
ment flies and other helpless creatures, I am 
apt to think of Nero. The Bible says, ‘To the 
merciful, thou wilt show thyself merciful.” 
Does any child think that the great God, whose 
tender mercies are over all his works, and who 
watches the dying sparrows, will not be angry 
with all those who in any way abuse his crea- 
tures ? 
All bad habits grow stronger as we grow 
older. They are like the snow-ball set in mo- 
tion by a group of playful children, very small 
at first; but as the ball is rolled on and on, it 
grows with every turn, till at last it becomes so 
large and sightly, that the passing traveler 
stops to look at it. 
Children must show kindness to every crea- 
ture, if they would win the love of that great 
being who has them so completely in his power. 
—American Messenger. 


Scrap-Book. 











FISH sTORY. 


Tue amusing anecdote under the above cap- 


Some years ago, a party of men were travel- 
ing on a canal-boat in Ireland, it happened to 
be Friday, which is a partial fast day in the Ro- 


principal dish served at dinner. A Catholic 
priest took the head of the table, and he catered 
so well for himself and his neighboring co-reli- 
gionists, that the fine fish was rapidly disap- 
pearing, to the dismay of the heterodox part of 
the company below the salt. One of the latter 
at length resolved to perpetrate a coup d’ etat 
for his stomach’s sake, and drawing the dish to- 
wards him by a rapid movement, he remarked, 
“ Bad luck to ye thin, do you think no one has 
got a sowl to be saved but yourselves.” 
--——¢ @ e—— 


AFFECTIONATE.—There is an inscription on a 
tomb at La Pointe, Lake Superior, which reads 


THERE was once a little boy that delighted to 
he not very cruel? What do you think became 


Then how much good he could have done, if 


more or less transmissible to children. 
quently, the parent who has good digestive or- 
gans is more likely to have progeny similarly 
favored, than one who is the victim of dyspep- 
sia. With the Parrs, for example, a good sto- 
mach being hereditary, long life was a common 
thing ; for a great grandson of the famous an- 
cestor died at Cork, Ireland, towards the close 
of the last century, at the age of one hundred 
and three. 
cessary to happiness. 
confessedly irritable. 

mental depression to a weak digestion than to 
any other cause. 
norance there is on this subject. 
who suppose their stomachs to be in perfect 
health, have the organs of digestion slightly im- 
paired, and should attribute to this cause their 
unaccountable heaviness after eating, and their 
periods of profound dejection. The hilarity of 
early youth, when we feel as if we trod on air, 





REMEDY FOR SMUT IN WHEAT. 


Messrs. Eprtors :—I see a writer in the Qoun- 
try Gentleman, asks for a preventive for smut 
or fungus in wheat. This, together with the 
frequent inquiries made by our northern friends, 
in the wheat-growing regions, induces me to 
o you one that is simple, cheap, never failing. 

t is simply a soak in water in which blue vitriol 

has been dissolved, in the following proportions: 
For each 4 or 5 bushels wheat, dissolve 1 Ib. 
blue vitriol in water, sufficient to cover and pro- 
perly soak the wheat; let it remain in this soak 
20 to 24 hours—sow immediately after taken 
out of the soak. Pursue this annually and pro- 
perly, and my word for it you will never more 
hear complaint of smut in wheat, however badly 
the seed from which it was grown may have 
been mixed with smut. This is the discovery 
(at least in this State,) of an old and successful 
planter and wheat grower of this district; and 
has been tested many years, always successfully, 
by hundreds, yea, thousands. Some say this 
soak also effectually eradicates chess, in a few 
years, but of this I am not fully satistied. But 
when properly applied and used, that it is a 
sure and effectual remedy for smut, there is not 
the shadow of a doubt. 
If new, or untried, with you, get a single 
farmer to make the experiment. He, you, or 
the country generally, will never regret it.—F. 
Stewart, in Country Gentlemen. 
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THE TRUE ELIXIR OF LIFE. 
SOME GOOD THOUGHTS. 


Ir is the remark of travelers, that Americans 
are more frequently victims of impaired diges- 
tion than any other civilized people. We be- 
lieve medical statistics assert the same fact. It 
is worth while, therefore, to inquire whether 
this state of things is unavoidable; whether, in 
other words, it is the result of climate, or is 
caused by our own excesses. 

That impaired digestive organs are enemies 
to long life need hardly, we suppose, be re- 
peated. The stomach is the great alembic, so 
to speak, in which all animal vitality is distilled. 
If its powers are weakened, if it does its work 
indifferently, health is nearly impossible, and 
protracted years utterly so. All persons who 
have attained unusual longevity, have notori- 
ously possessed good digestive organs. Thomas 
Parr, who died in the reign of James the First 
of England, at the extraordinary age of one hun- 
dred and fif.y-two, was proverbial for his sound 
stomach. So was Henry Jenkins, who lived to 
the still greater age of one hundred and sixty- 
nine. Effingham, who died at one hundred and 
forty-four—Slender, who died at one hundred 
and three, and numerous others, who died when 
over a century old, were proverbial for their 
excellent appetites and their capital digestion. 
But the advantages of a good stomach are not 
confined merely to the possessor. It is now 
well understood that the qualities of parents are 
Conse- 


A sound digestion, moreover, is ne- 
Dyspeptic people are 
More persons owe fits of 


It is amazing how much ig- 
Hundreds, 





as follows: ‘“ John Phillips accidentally shot as 








a mark ot affection by his brother.” 





comes from a perfect stomach. Could we re- 
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tain the digestion of childhood, we might 
keep much of childhood’s joyousness. 


Why can we not? To some extent we may. 
Advancing years necessarily wear out the hu- 
man frame, and the stomach suffers with the 
rest of the body; but the digestive powers are 
oftener impaired by excess, at least in America, 
than by age. Intemperance is a fertile source 
of impaired digestion. Itis to his having nearly 
destroyed the coats of his stomach that the 
drunkard partly owes his shattered nerves. 
Even many persons who cannot be called ine- 
briates, and who perhaps have never been in- 
toxicated in their lives, injure their digestion by 
the daily use of stimulating liquors. The drop- 
ping of water will wear away the hardest rock. 
Is it astonishing, therefore, that the drinking of 
ardent spirits, habitually, even in comparatively 
moderate quantities, will weaken the stomach 
at last? Americans are notoriously the largest 
consumers of brandy in the world. Other na- 
tions, generally, when they resort to stimulants, 
use light wines or preparations of malt. The 
Frenchman takes his claret, the German his 
beer, the Englishman his ale. But Americans 
must have brandy, or, at least, whiskey. Even 
if the amount of stimulant in the light wine, or 
in the preparation of malt, is not sufficient to be 
injurious, the distilled spirits which form the 
common beverage of the American people are 
undeniably so. It is a fact, which any man 
may verify, that habitual brandy-drinkers, even 
if they never become intoxicated, rarely attain 
old age. 


But there are other excesses almost as fatal 
to the digestive organs. Intemperance in eat- 
ing 1s as injurious as intemperance in drinking ; 
and it is, perhaps, even more common. An old 
writer has said: ‘“‘ Whoever feels that he has a 
stomach, cannot have a good one.” Tried by 
this test, how do Americans stand? The ma 
Jority, perhaps, are born with digestive organs 
naturally strong, but men soon learn to over- 
task them ; and, indeed, it is the ordinary prac- 
tice not to stop eating till the stomach begins to 
feel uncomfortable. Is it strange, therefore, 
that dyspepsia is so general ? What, with the 
habit of bolting food, the excessive use of pas- 
tries, the fondness of hot cakes, and the late 
Suppers, So popular with many, it would be ex- 
traordinary if Americans were not sallow, thin- 
faced, nervous, and low-spirited. Thousands 
who religiously abstain from ardent spirits, 
gorge themselves at every opportunity, little 
thinking that they are shortening their days, 
and impairing their capacity to enjoy life, nearly 
as much as the brandy-drinkers they condemn, 
_, Avoid excess in eating, as well as in drinking, 
if you wish to attain old age. A moderate dict, 
adapted to your pursuits, and varied according 
to your constitution, is better than all the phy- 
sicians and all the schools. In short, keep your 
digestive organs unimpaired, for that, after all, 
is the true elixir of lifex—Dollar Newspaper. 
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Gotpen Rutzs ror THe GuIDANCE OF THE 
Green.—If you require a person to become se- 
curity for you, don’t ask the man who promised 
he would do any thing for you when he knew 
that you didn’t want any thing done. If you 
happen to know an author, don’t own it; one- 
half the world won’t believe you, and the other 
half won’t think much of it if they do. 
Don’t say you never take suppers, excepting 
where you know they never give any. If you 
don’t know what every body else knows, you 
had better hold your tongue; and if you know 
something that every body else knows, you had 
better hold your tongue, too. If you happen 
to say something in society which causes a pain- 
ful sensation, you had better take a walk for 
five minutes. If you intend todoa good thing, 
don’t change your mind; and if you possess a 
five pound note, don’t change that. These, and 
a few other golden rules, which we don’t exactly 
remember, should be learned by heart, as they 
will prevent your appearing green, and other 
people looking blue—Diogenes, 





also | HOW TO OBTAIN A LONG LEASE OF LIFE. 


A curtous medical work, by Richard Reese, 
of London, has lately made its appearance, 
and is just attracting some attention, on ac- 
count of the following article which describes 
the uses and operation of the so-called ‘‘ Pom- 
melling Hammer :” 

This simple instrument was invented by the 
late Admiral Henry, to pommel and rub parts 
of the body effected with rheumatism or subject 
to gouty inflammation, and for invigorating ab- 
sorbent vessels in the cases of local deposits or 
diseased structure, in which it is desirable to 
bring the absorbents of the part into full action. 
By rubbing and occasionally pommelling differ- 
ent parts of the body which are subject to 
gouty and rheumatic attacks, Admiral Henry— 
who had for many years been a martyr to rheu- 
matic gout—succeeded in not only curing it; 
but, by a perseverance in that practice after the 
malady was subdued, he succeeded in diminish- 
ing the sensibility or excitability of the nerves, 
and particularly of the membranes or joints, so 
as to render them unsusceptible of gouty or 
rheumatic action. 

By persisting regularly in the use of this sys- 
tem, the Admiral fancied he could render the 
muscles and nerves of the body so firm and 
irritable as to prolong his life three hundred 
years. He pommelled and rubbed the abdomen 
with such a degree of force, as to act on the 
stomach and intestinal canal, and to its effects 
he attributed the regular state of his bowels, 
and the excellent condition of his digestive or- 
gans, having an excellent appetite, and being 
entirely free from any symptoms of indigestion ; 
but, unfortunately for the anticipated results of 
this system, which has, unquestionably, consid- 
erable merit, the Admiral could not apply it to 
the most important organs of the body—namely, 
the brain, the lungs, and the heart. 

The Admiral lived to the age of one hundred 
years, and for the last twenty-five years of his 
life, was equal to considerable muscular exer- 
tions, often walking twenty-five miles in the 
course of the day, without experiencing the 
slightest fatigue, and enjoying sound health. A 
similar mode of treating rheumatism and gout 
has lately been much recommended by Dr. Bal- 
four, of Edinburgh, who has just published 
several cases in which it has completely suc- 
ceeded. One great advantage arising from this 
system is, the cures it effects are generally per- 
manent. 

The Admiral being afflicted with cataract in 
both eyes, consulted Mr. Ware, who, finding 
them both ripe, advised him to have both ex- 
tracted. He resolved to submit to the opera- 
tion on one eye only, promising that, if it suc- 
ceeded, he should operate on the other. 

The operation having completely failed, the 
Admiral determined to apply his system of 
pommelling and rubbing—the eye-lids being 
closed—to the other eye, which had the effect 
of bringing the absorbents into action, and the 
diseased lens was so completely removed, in the 
course of three months, that he had the power 
of reading small print.—Home Journal. 

—¢6-4——— 


EFFECTS OF CLOTHING ON THE HUMAN 
SKIN. 


Tue London Lancet presents some excellent 
ideas on the subject of clothing. Let a person 
in bed be covered with sufficient blankets to 
promote perspiration, and let these blankets be 
covered with an oil or India-rubber cloth, or 
other impervious fabric; in the morning the 
blankets will be dry, but the under surface of 
the India-cloth will be quite wet. The blankets, 
by their dryness, show that the exhalations of 
the body, pass through them, and would pass 
through them to the surrounding air had they 
not been intercepted by the impervious outer 
covering. Thus it is inevitable that the habit- 
ual use of an impervious covering is injurious. 
Its effect must be to place the body in a con- 
stant vapor bath, in which the insensible or 
health perspiration is constantly becoming con- 
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densed into the form of humidity, and being 
prevented from passing off in its elastic and in- 
visible form, the perspiration is thus constantly 
checked, and skin eruptions must be the result. 
Nevertheless, it must be less injurious to check 
perspiration, in some degree, by a water-proof 
overcoat, than to get soaked with rain. There 
can be no doubt but water-proof fabrics may 
be made very light, and so formed as to be 
worn in wet weather, and yet allow some room 
for perspiration. But still they are not healthy, 
and should never be put on but in cases of 
extreme necessity. 

Any person who has worn a water-proof 
outer garment for some time, knows by experi- 
ence that it causes weakness and chills. No 
person should wear a garment but such as 
allows the vapor or perspiration which is: con- 
tinually exuding from the skin to pass off freely. 
For this reason a frequent change of entire 
clothing conduces to health. Clothing should 
be light and warm, and not too tight. A happy 
change in the fashions has taken place within a 
few years; it is the substitution of loose outer 
garments for the old-fashioned, tight, close and 
pinching overcoats. Too few flannels are worn 
in America, especially along the eastern coasts, 
where sudden changes are frequent, and where 
many cold rains fall during the winter season. 
Children should always have their outer gar- 
ments for winter made of woolen materials. 
Although India-rubber over-shoes are excellent 
for walking in the street in wet weather, or 
when there is a thaw with snow upon the 
ground, they should never be worn at any other 
time, and should be taken off as soon as the 
wearer enters a house. They prevent perspi- 
ration in a great measure, and are only useful 
as a lesser evil than getting the feet completely 
wet from outside water. 

——_+¢e—— 


BULL vs, LOCOMOTIVE. 


A Warnine Srory ror Lorp Derny.—Lord 
Derby has avowed his chivalrous determination 
to run at the Press, when offended by the light 
cast abroad by it upon any subject that, as his 
Lordship believes, ought to remain in sacred 
obscurity. For the timely instruction and ben- 
efit of Lord Derby, Mr.’Punch humbly begs 
permission to relate to him a true story. (See 
Newspapers at Pecle’s Coffee-house.) 

About two—it may be three, it surely is not 
four—years ago, there was a bull pastured in a 
field skirting a railway. The bull—a weakness 
with bulls in general—had a high sense of his 
dignity. It may be, he was a bull of long des- 
cent, come down to us from the’grand old bulls 
of the Caledonian Forest. Be this as it may, 
the bull had—it was believed—been much an- 
noyed by the rattling, and bellowing, and smok- 
ing, and steaming of the railway train, that 
would pass him—contemptuously pass him—on 
wheels of thunder. “Shall I, a bull, permit 
this?” asked Taurus, as was thought from the 
sequel, “By no means. I will—when next 
disturbed—pitch into-the train—run at it—toss 
it off the rail—throw it into infinite space.” 

The night-train appeared; and, by way of 
mockery of the magnificent bull, carried two 
flaming red lights! Now the bull had a natural 
disgust of every thing put forth that was red. 
Whereupon, true to his determination, but fur- 
ther stimulated by the new insult—the bull 
threw up his tail, lowered his head, shut his 
eyes—and ran full butt at the railway train. 

And the train, in one moment, knocked every 
puff of breath out of the body of the bull, that 
lay so much beef upon the railway. 

The house of Derby is famous for its breed of 
cocks. Let his Lordship take heed lest he com- 
plete the tale; making the story a double story 
of a Cock and a Bull.— Punch. 

—_06-e———- 

Brorarrs.— How well he plays for one so 
young,” said Mrs. Partington, as the organ boy 
and his monkey performed near her door ; ‘‘ and 
how much his little brother looks like him, to — 





be sure,” 
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Taincs THAT ARE Cominc.—Manhood will 
come, old age will come, and the dying bed will 
come, and the very last look you shall cast upon 
your acquaintances will come, and the time 
when you are stretched a lifeless corpse before 
the eyes of weeping relative will come, and that 
hour when the company will assemble to carry 
you to the church-yard will come, and that mo- 
ment when you are put in the grave will come, 
and the throwing in of the loose earth into the 
narrow house where you are laid, and the 
spreading of the green sod over it—all will come 
on every living creature who hears me, and in a 
few years the minister who now speaks and the 
people who listen, will be carried to their long 
homes, and make room for another generation. 
Now all this you know must and will happen ; 
your common sense and common experience 
serve to convince you of it. Perhaps it may 
have been little thought of in the days of care- 
less and thoughtless and thankless unconcern 
which you have spent hitherto; but I call on 
you to think of it now, lay it seriously to heart, 
and no longer trifle and delay, when the high 
matters of death and judgment and eternity 
are thus set so evidently before you.—Our 
Drawer. 

——e-@——— 

A Move. Sprrcu.—" Fellow citizens: I am 
no speech-maker—But what I say, I'll do, I’ve 
lived among you twenty years—if I have shown 
myself a clever fellow, you know it without a 
speech ; if I’m not a clever fellow, you know 
that too, and wouldn’t forget it with a speech. 
I’m a candidate for the Legislature—if you 
think I’m the clear grit, vote for me; if you 
think Major R. of a better stripe than I am, 
vote for him. The fact is, either of us will 
make a good Representative ?” 


=o 


Servep Hm Rient.—A man was fined five 
dollars on Saturday, for bringing into Rochester 
a load of live calves, with the head of one of 
them hanging down by the wagon wheel. 
““We commend this wholesome example to the 
authorities of our city, where market calves and 
sheep are habitually maltreated, with a cruelty 
which would be disgraceful to savages,” says 
the NV. Y. Courier. 








eee 

Bank Presients Wantep.—A good story is 
told of a Michigan man who recently went 
down into Indiana to buy a drove of horses. 
He was longer than he intended to be absent, 
and failed to meet a business engagement. On 
being rather reproached for not being at home, 
he made due apology. 
Squire, at every little one-horse town, they 
wanted me to stop and be President of a Bank.” 


—__*# © e—— 


Lone Lease.—A certain land speculator hav- 
ing a piece of land to let, had a placard stuck 
up which read as follows: “This good and de- 
sirable land to be let on a lease of one hundred 
and twenty-five yards long!” 


——+ ee —— 


A Hor Prace.—The most curious specimen 
of all!the "Arabic adages is, perhaps, the fol- 
lowing : 

‘There are no fans in hell.”—Am. Union. 

——~ ¢9——— 


Saati Sovits.—Among the curiosities, Jately 
ulded to the Schenectady Museum, is a mos- 
‘uito’s bladder containing the souls of twenty- 
vur misers, and the fortunes of twelve printers— 
-early half full. 


——0e@¢-—- 


Tae Japan Exprepition.— Commodore 
Yerry has succeeded in obtaining the condi- 
tions of a treaty opening the commerce of Ja- 
oan to American enterprise. Two ports are 
to be opened—Simodi, in Niphon, and Haka- 
tam, in Japan. American vessels visiting the 


coasts will be supplied with water and provi- 


“T tell you how it is, | f 


treaty should extend to all nations, but this 
was refused by the Japanese. 


a. -0@e--— 


Famine AT THE East.—The Boston Daily 
Advertiser states that measures are about to 
be taken for the purpose of affording relief to 
the starving inhabitants of Zante and Cephalo- 
nia, in the Ionian Islands. It is hoped that 
every one will contribute his mite to so worthy 
an object. Mr. A. S. York, the American 
Consul, in a letter dated Cephalonia, May 10, 
says: 

‘‘There is not a single corner in the fre- 
quented parts of these cities which is not 
thronged with haggard and emaciated faces, 
imploring charity. Men are driven to madness 
by want. I am compelled to keep the door of 
my house constantly shut, for they all—I do 
not know why—look up to the American Con- 
sul for help. But what can a poor Consul do 
to a famishing population? A few days agoa 
number of them, finding my door open, rushed 
into my presence, crying out, ‘ For God’s sake, 
sir, give us bread!’ I really did not know 
what to do. My heart bled forthem. The 
crop failing this year also, as it most probably 
will, I do not know what is to become of these 
poor people. May God have mercy upon 
them !” 

We learn, from an extract of a letter from 
Palestine, published in the Courier, that the 
Jews of the Holy Land are also suffering great 
distress from destitution. Their sufferings 
have been occasioned partly by the failure of 
the last harvest, and partly by the present po- 
litical disturbances, which have cut off their 
sources of supply. Famine and pestilence 
walk hand in band among them, and all classes 
of society have become united in the brother- 
hood of woe. Learned rabbis and heads of 
synagogues mix with the others in the crowds 
to supplicate a crust of bread. The fathers 
and mothers even sell their children, so that 
their offspring may be speared death from 
starvation. 

—_+ 6 e—_ 

Tue Prains or Cuatpea.—Layard says 
that these plains produce some of the finest 
fruits in the world. A very delicious peach 
has lately been introduced into England, which 
has created a good deal of excitement among 
nurserymen. The plains, in the spring of the 
year, are covered with gorgeous flowers. 
Truffles grow there in great abundance, and 
are quite extensively used as an article of 


The hanging gardens of Babylon, Layard 
says, were no fiction. He has found pictured 
representations of them in his researches. 
——2-9-2—_—__ 


APPEARANCE OF THE CROPS. 


Tae wheat crop in this section will be very 
light. The fall rains and the freezing and 
thawing have injured it extremely. <A few 
pieces look well and promise foracrop. Spring 
grains, notwithstanding the backward spring, 
are looking fine. Grass,about medium. Fruit 
trees very full, especially peaches. 
§. A. Conuins, 
Sodus, Wayne Co., N. Y. 
—+ © o—_ 


THE TOBACCO CROP OF VIRGINIA 


Must be a short one. “In Albemarle and 
adjoining counties,” to adopt the words of a cor- 
respondent—an oral one, if we may be allowed 
the phrase—of the Richmond Enquirer, “ the 
frost destroyed the first crop of plants, the fly 
the second, and the third sowing will come too 
late to allow a hope of planting in time to make 
more than a partial crop.” 

And another correspondent of the same paper 
says, that in Dinwiddie, Nottoway, Brunswick, 
and Lunenburg, (of course in Mecklenburg and 
Halifax, which are in the same range and have 


modore Perry proposed that the benefits of the | know from report on the spot, that it is nearly 


or quite as bad in Amelia and Powhatan,) he 
has seen numbers of beds without one plant in 
them. From the best information he could get, 
he is satisfied that the crop must be a short one, 
and also inferior. In many places, he saw to- 
bacco land plowed up for corn, and in one in- 
stance, hills ready to be planted were being 
plowed down for corn. 
So says the Southern Planter. 


*@ e—-— 


HOW IS WOOL? 


As every thing in the market has an “up- 
ward tendency,” as the brokers say, it is fair to 
infer that wool ought to rise in proportion to 
other merchandise. Manufacturers, however, 
have started the idea that wool must be an ex- 
ception, and instead of rising must fall a peg or 
two from last year’s prices. They assert that 
the cause of this is owing to the great amount 
of woolen cloth that is to be forced into our 
markets at a cheaper rate, from Germany. 
They say the manufacturers in that country, 
anticipating trouble from the surrounding wars, 
are pushing their goods into sale, and hence 
wool will be reduced in price some ten cents 
lower than last year. May-be so—we shall see 
what we shall see. It is best not to be fright- 
ened because the Germans are in trouble. It is 
pretty evident that wool, though it may be de- 
pressed some at first, will be in good demand 
before fall, and although it may not go beyond 
the average of prices for the past year, will come 
up to it before winter.— Maine Farmer. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS. 








Bounp Votumes.—We have a few sets (26 
numbers) of volume eleventh, bound and un- 
bound. The price, at the office, of the unbound 
volumes is $1.00. The bound volumes are neatly 
put upin cloth covers, gilt backs, at $1.50. 
We can also furnish the covers separately, 
gilt and all ready for putting in the paper, for 
twenty-five cents each. With the covers thus 
prepared, any bookbinder can complete the 
binding for twenty-five cents. Volumes sent to 
the office will be bound complete for tifty cents. 
We are having printed a new edition of the 
first ten annual volumes of the monthly Agvi- 
culturist, which can be supplied for $1.25 per 
volume or $10 for the set of ten volumes. 

WE find that by using such good paper, our 
volume of 832 pages will be quite large to bind, 
and especially large for those who wish to stitch 
their paper together with an index, without be- 
ing at the expense of binding. To ubviate this, 
we have concluded to be at the expense and 
trouble of making out an extra index with No. 
26, so as to form a complete volume of the first 
26 numbers. The index for the next 26 num- 
bers will be given at the end of the year, or with 
No. 52. This arrangement will make it conve- 
nient for all, as the 52 numbers can be stitched 
or bound in two volumes with an index for each, 
or in one volume with the double index at the 
close. 

We hope all will preserve their numbers, for 
there are many single articles each of which will 
be worth the price of the volume, for future ref- 
erence. When the paper arrives from the post- 
Office, a good plan is to see that it is properly 
folded, and then pin or sew it through the mid- 
dle and cut open the leaves. It is very easy to 
stitch 26 numbers together. To do this, arrange 
them in regular order, and with an awl punch 
several holes about one-fourth of an inch from 
the back, and through these run a strong thread 
two or three times with a darning-needle, and 
the work is done. We have scores of volumes 
of papers, pamphlets, and addresses, thus pre- 
pared, which serve all the purposes of a bound 
volume, and occupy less room in storing and 
carrying. We would, however, prefer to see 
volumes of agricultural papers neatly bound and 
laid upon the book-shelves or tables of farmers. 
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sions, and also coal for the steamers. 





been subject to the same casualties, and we 





They are much better and more appropriate or- 
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naments, than gilded volumes of trashy maga- 
zines or novels. 

ONE WORD MORE.—We thank our friends 
for the liberal aid they have afforded us in ex- 
tending the circulation of the Agriculturist. 
Our list has increased beyond our expectation, 
and we are daily encouraged to labor with the 
utmost diligence, to make our paper worthy of 
the confidence and admiration of our largely in- 
creasing list of readers. Our reliance for the 
continuance and increase of our list is upon 
those who are already readers. As stated above, 
we now divide the year so as to give either one 
or two complete volumes of the 52 numbers. 
Number 27 begins the second volume, or half 
of the year. We respectfully request all our 
present subscribers to make a little exertion at 
this time, and each send us on at least one new 
name. If you cannot get your neighbors to 
send on for a year, ask them to try the paper 
for six months, as in that time they will get a 
complete volume. 


Back Numpers.—We have taken the precau- 
tion to print each week a large number of extra 
copies, so that we can still supply new subscri- 
bers with full sets from the beginning of this 
volume, (March 15.) Any copies accidentally 
lost by a subscriber, will be freely supplied. 
Specimen copies sent to any person, whose ad- 
dress is furnished post-paid. 


To CorrEsponDENTS.—We have several com- 
munications on hand which we will look over 
as soon as we have time, and some of them will 
be published. It is no trifling labor to prepare 
for the printer many communications which we 
receive. Some are written so closely that there 
is not room to put in corrections, without re- 
writing the whole. We cheerfully prepare ar- 
ticles, unless there is manifest want of care on 
the part of the writer. If he does as wellas he 
can, we make all needful changes and correc- 
tions. 

As most writers doubtless wish to improve 
their own style, we suggest to them to keep an 
exact copy of their communications, and then 
compare this copy with the printed sheet. They 
may often learn something in this way. 

We are not anxious to receive original poetry. 
We have little space for rhyme, and we have 
good selections enough to last us a year at least. 
Good poetry, however, will not be rejected ; but 
we advise all who attempt to write in verse to 
remember, that good rhyme does not constitute 
good poetry ; on the contrary, some of the best 
poetry we have ever seen does not “rhyme” at 
all, while some of the best rhyme contains not a 
single poetic sentiment. 





Rewarxs.—Flour has fallen from 25 to 75 cts. 
per bbl. the past week, dependent on the qual- 
ity. Pork 124 cts. lower per bbl. Beef firmer. 
Wool is dull. 

Cotton and Sugar more firm. 

The Weather and Crops,—The Weather has 
been very warm with occasional showers the 
past week, and every thing is consequently 
growing with great rapidity. In many places 
they say, with the exception of Corn, the crops 
are as forward this year as last, notwithstanding 
the very late spring. 

Wheat is now mostly harvested at the South, 
and it proves a large crop. With the exception 
of some parts of Virginia and Maryland, we 


think it will be a full average all along the sea | 4nd h¢ 


coast to Maine at the North. At the West 
Wheat is a failure in southern Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois; north of this, it is very promising. 
We anticipated a large average yield, taking in 
the whole country ; but this cannot be fully de- 
cided upon till after the harvest of the great]: 





North-west and Upper Canada, which will not 
be completed before the middle of August. 
They are in full harvest now in parts of Virgi- 
nia, Maryland, and that belt of the West be- 
tween the 87th and 39th degree of north lati- 
tude. Contractors are offering from $1 to $2 
per bushel for the new crop of wheat, dependent 
something on quality, but more on the facility 
and cheapness of getting it to market. 

Rye is likely to prove a good crop. Barley 
and Oats are promi. 

Hay will be a large crop. Grass is very 
abundant. 

Corn cannot be decided upon under a month 
or more. At present it is backward. 

Potatoes and other roots promise well. 

Money continues high and difficult to be ob- 


tained. 
——+ @e——__ 


PRODUCE MARKET. 
Saturday, June 17, 1854. 


Tue markets to-day were not as brisk as usual, and 
many of the vegetables were small, especially Beets, Car- 
rots, &c., and they were sold by the bunch instead of the 
bushel. 

Carter Potatoes, ® bbl., $4 25; Mercer, $4 25@$4 50 ; 
Common, $2 50@$2 15: Bermuda, $6 50; Charleston, 
$5 25@$5 50; Cabbage, @ hundred, $6@$8; Turnips, # 
hundred bunches, $3@$6 ; —— $1; Peas, @ bushel, 

; Carrots, Beets, $6; Spring Beans, 
e bushel » $1 25; Tomatoes, 2 basket, $5; Apples, vei 
few in market, and are worth, # bbi., $6; Gooseberries, 
bushel, $2 50; Cherries, # b., 9@12c. ; Strawberries, # 
hundred baskets, $3 50@$4; Butter, 1S@2lc. # Ib. ; Eggs, 
® doz., 16c ; Cheese, $ Ib., 6@9e 


——e@0e 


NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 
Monday, June 19, 1854. 

THE number of cattle in market to-day, is considerably 
below the numbers last week, and the prices remain about 
the same, but the sales were rather slow. We noticed no 
extras to-day, but the cattle all through the yards were very 
good indeed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLIN reports the cattle market as rather 
heavy, and buyers have a tendency to hold off and buy no 
more than is necessary for immediate use. Sheep are very 
brisk, and none on hand. A great inquiry for cows and 
calves, especially for live ones. 

Beeves are worth from 9346@10% cts. per pound. 





Sheep, $41@$8 

Lambs,* $2 50@$6 

Corn fed swine, 4%@5 cts. per pound. 
Mast fed “ 4c. 

Veals, 4@6c. 


Washington Yards, Forty-fourth street. 
A. M. ALLERTON, Proprietor, 
RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK, IN MARKET TO-DAY 


Beeves, 2,016 2,016 
Cows 6 
Calves, 565 
Sheep, 529 
Swine, 770 


The Hudson River R. R., brought 750 Beeves ; Hudson 
River Boats, 220; Harlem Ra‘lroad, 24 Be ~ , 6 Cows, 529 
Sheep, 565 Calves; Erie R. R., 780 Beavag 552 Swine ; 
New-York State furnished by cars, 91 ; u...u, by cars, 460 ; 
on foot, 263; Kentucky, by cars, 617; Illinois, by cars, 561. 

CHAMBERLIN’s, Robinson street. 
RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKBT TO-DAY’ 


Beeves, 140 
Veals, 200 
Cows and Calves, 175 16 
Sheep, 3,100 
Lambs, 1,750 








BERKSHIRE, LINCOLNSHIRE, AND SUFFOLK 
SWINE. 


OR Lee STOCK OF sums NOW 
owned by SAMUEL LO rr cemaipies of Berkshire, Lin- 
colnshire, and Suffolk breeds of This stock is — 
thy the attention of Farmers and co ‘who wish to procur 
the above breeds. The above swine have a good reputation, 
and have Tas yea a principal prizes at the exhibitions of the 
erican 
Gentlem iving at a distance can have them boxed and 
shipped from New-York. 
Refer to A. B. ALLEN, eo of this paper, or to the Mana- 
gers of the American Instit 
Letters addressed to A. B “Kien, will meet with pamediate 


attention. 
33-40 Corner of 53d Street and 6th Avenue, New-York. 








HETLAND PONIES WANTED A GOOD FINE PATE OF 
e —One a on, 0’ 
srr ava naire at 199 Water street. 
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wey LE AT MOUNT 

URE BRED STOCK AT PRIVATE 8A 
Pp ey Weatepester Co. Lane Eleven Miles from 

Hall, rlem s 

a sith more success than I anticipated the past 
year Ge logue of le t Private sale, is 
he reagon for offerin: thie lot of pt MY JUNE 
AUCTION. ‘E. A full des- 


oT 
eriptive Gatale ogue with -- 2 aghets will be published on 
the pong rs) abn ee and I intend to be at home myself to 


see any whi sell be it at private sale, about 18 
Short- orns, 6 of of Which are Fie ane Bt bein Gal, tathe oii feb ated 
e 


” win- 
H and ps at Sea denet. 


‘Bull cules, are some of them from 


Cows and Heifers old enou 
rted Bull * Hees 


Gestaene or fan 
a the first Prize a’ imported 





imported Cows, and ‘cred in England ; and others are sired 
by the imported Lng 4 of Genrales: (11789,) winner of the 
first Prize at the past year, as a two year old 

Also. about 10 he of Devons, consisting of a yearling Bull, 
sired b EY vee sired by my imported 
first Prize Bull Y, and several of the 


rted Cows and etfers ola old enough, will be 
UARTLY. Also 6 or 8 Suffo . Sows; and several 
young Suffolk and Essex Boa rs. Also, 2 South-down 
imported direct from Jonas Webb ; and 6 seers 
bred by me, from Stock on both sides, imported 
Webb. Catalogues will be forwarded dy et ail if rey 

All Animals delivered a SHIPBO. 

City of honyeepmny free ¢ of ey to ‘the po ean The 
Devons are at my 12 miles north, to which 
place I will will take persons bot 4 to and from. 

MY FRIEN. BECAR, who is interested in sev- 
eral of my Importations, will also sell about 10 head of Short- 
i of 4 young Bulls, and 5or 6. Females. His 
o several of them from imported Cows, and 
y the LORD OF Lt Tie ) and the cele- 
boated first Prize Inposted Bull RO Me. Becar’s cows 
and Heifers are in Calf to the Loaner Bull, MARQUIS 

. Becar can be seen at his Store, No 

187 Broadway, New-York, at which place he will make arran e- 
ments to go t Farm, at Smithtown, Long Island. His 
animals will be entered in the same Catalogue with mine, 
which can be obtained by 1g pdareune Sie at Store, or me 
at Mount Fordham. His animals delivered in the same 
manner as mine. Our Importations have been in almost all 
cases made at the same time, and are of qual merit, except- 

ing that I have more in number. L. G. MORRIS. 

Terms, Cash on delivery. 
rch Toth, 1854, 


ILD MEXICAN POTATOES. a are raised from 

seed brought from Mexico three rsago. They boil 

dry and mealy, and are highly lauded ior “the table by those 
who have used them They are as early as the Kidney. and 
the Foe has not yet appeared among them. 


from im 
FRAN. 
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189 and 191 Water st. 








PRICES CURRENT. 


Produce, Groceries, Provisions, Lumber, &c. 


Pot, Ist sort, 1853....0.000.. 00 hearts 7 @5 81x 
50, @— — 


Pearl, Ist sort, 1852.........++. weensiuncuad 
Beeswax. 
American Yellow.........-. soeeeee @ lb. — 29 @ 30 
Bristles. 
American, Gray and White...............— 40 @— 45 
Coal. 
Liverpool Orrel.......+.+00+ “Y ann —-@ 9I— 
Scotch......... wovcccecees cccecceséée —— _-- 
Sidney.. Gave Cocccncccccwenleeeocne 77 50 
Pictou....-. cedcccccccccccs ccccccccesesicce S50 Q = 
Anthracite....: ..... én awonetl - 8 2, 000 Ib. 6 — @ 6 50 
Cotton. : 
Upland. Florida. Mobile. N.O. & Texas. 
Ordinary...... 8 8 8 8 
Middling.. 936 9% 94 9 
Middling Fair, 103 =: 105g 10% 11 
BEF cedcccnc il 11% 11 12% 
Cotton Bagging. 


Gunny Cloth........06 ssceeeeeee HM yard, — 124Q@13 — 
American Kentucky......... 


eeeere 


Dundee.......... Tsbsas Ve cececcnsyaases _-—— -- 
Coffee. 
Java, White........ soccasssccsccees PP Ib— 14 a 144 
) oT a eae 40 Sceccceccecccso—— 19 
Brazil.. 0.00660 600u es teeccecdteececee _ weenie 
Maracaibo.......... Mikedtcotevezisa seve 12 Q@—12K 
St. Domingo.........(ca@sb)........... seem 9%Q@—10¥G 
Cordage. 
Date ROG. a vcsis fi 28s t0 Ke soeeee QB lb. — 7 G—10 
Boit Rope......icccccecce secncereseses—= — @—20 
Corks. 
Velvet, Quarts. .........- soeccoeede gro, — 85 5 
Velvet, Pints. seccessccess esascitadh cia 20 —28 
Nials. scccseecccsrassssescccssccecssess— 4 16 
Flax. 
TOTSCY.. ss ceetecesssccecnceseescerres Blb.— 8 @-9 
Feathers, 
Live Geese, prime... .see.sss coos eeee f lb. — 47 @— 48 
Flour and Meal. ; 
SOUP... cccvcccccscccccosescccces —— 73 7 7! 
Superfine No. Biricswncecces cove cacecccece- 1 — lao 
State, common prands..... eecccccececese 220 @7 50 
State, Straight brand............eeceeee.. 781 @800 
State, favorite brandsS............eeeeeee « 8*124@8 374% 
Western, mixed do............0208- ace Snes 25 
Michigan and Indiana, Straight re 7 8736@8 25 
Michigan, fancy brands................+. 825 @ 850 
Ohio, common to good brands. dade adecmec’ 8 1236@8,12 
Ohio, round hoop, common ...........++- 94334@9 6274 
Ohio, fancy brands.. jconeceescucepare am 9— 
Ohio, extra brands. opccncony. OOe 10 75 
Michigan and Indiana, extra do.. seceaeen -. 950 @l0 50 
Genesee, fancy brands.. seececceseee 9—= QO — 
Genesee, extra brands...... Satenest reer 10— @Ail 75 
Canada, (in bond). ............sseseeeeee 776 @7 8lig 
Brandywine........... pops mae i eee «» 8 8736 @9I25 
GeorgetowN,..........0+5 devcduds . 88736 @9 25 
Petersburgh City............- cevesesseee 8873G@9 25 
Richmond Country,......sssssereesveees 8 50 @8 873 
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GARDEN SEEDS, 


GENERAL LIST OF FRESH GARDEN SEEDS, imported 
and raised for R. LEN. 189 and 191 reer street. 
E4s.—Early May. Prince Albert, Karly Warwick, Early 
Washington or June, Early Frame or — Early Chariton, 
Early Emperor, Bishops ny Dwarf, Dwarf Sugar, Dwarf 
Blue Hpperia) Blue Prussian, Fairbeard’s Champion of Eng- 
land, Large White Marrowfat, Black Eyed Marrowfat, and 
all of Knight’s different varieties. 
Corn.—Karly Canada, Large Sweet or Sugar, Stowell’s Ever- 
reen, Old Colony, Constantinople, White Flint, Yellow Flint, 
utton Browns, and Tuscarora. 
Brans.—Early China, Early Valentine, Yellow Six Weeks, 
Karly Mohawk, Large White Kidney, Refugee or One T' 
sand to One, Dutch Case Knife, ate e Lima, Bontealtucal 
Oranberry, Scarlet Runner, ads py utch Runner, Dwarf 
Horticulturist, Red Mohawk, Turtle Soup. 
BoRECOLE OR KaLE.—Green OCurled Scotch Kale. 
CavLirLowEr.—Large Early London, Large Late, Walchren. 
OrLery.—White Solid, New Silver Giant, Large Manchester, 
Rexmear's Superb White. 
Re8s.—Curled or Lppernrase, Water or Winter. 
Cuoumper.—Karly Frame, Ear! >! White spine very fine, Lon- 
don Long Green, Short Green a tra Long Green 
Turkey, Gerkin or West India. 
LANT.—Long Pur; ple. and Wh 
DIVE.—Green Curled, Broad ome Batavian 
Rn pee .—Long Orange, White Belgian, Early Horn, Large 
ringham, 
Bersts.—Early Blood Turnip, Flat Bassano, Long mood Red, 
Sen Long Dark Blood, Yellow Turnip, Early Scar 
arge Wethersfield Red, White Silver Si, Yel- 
lon — Skin. 
TorniPs.—All of the varieties. 
WATERMELON. —Mountain Sprout, Mountain a very fine, 
Long lLsiund, Black Spanish, Citron for preser 
m.. OMATO.—Large Red, Round Red, Large Yellow, Small Yel- 
Lettuce.—Early Curled Silesia, Early White Cabbage, Fine 
Imperial Cabbage. Royal Cabbage, e Large Green Ice 
Head. Brown Dutch, Ly ol erb pore Head. Large India, Ice 
Coss, Paris Green Coss, 
MELON.—Green Citron Pine yea Skillman’s Fine Netled, 
Nutmeg, Large Yellow, Vantelup, Large M 
Rapisa,—Wood’s Early ame, Early shoe Top Lon Scar- 
et Early Scarlet Turnip. Loog 4 almon, Long W. aples. 
White Turnip, Yellow Tenia s ae: Fall Spanish, White Fall 
Spanish, Rose Colered, China W 
Caspace.—Early,York or J one, --™ Sugar Loaf, Early Flat 
Battersea, Large French Oxheart, Large York, Comstock’s 
Prem. Flat Dutch, Large Drumhead Winter. Large Flat Dutch, 
Large Bergen or American, True Green Glazed, Fine Drum- 
head Savoy, Green by od Savoy, Red Dutch, Wakefield, 
bs oi Prem. Flat D 
—Early To bolsk. “Myatt’s Scarlet, Victoria. 
Rio, WHITE BLACKBERRIES, a new and choice variety. 
Also, BHUBARS AND ASPARAGUS ROOTS, fresh and of 


fine grow 
1» GHOIGE ASSORTMENT OF FLOWER SEEDS. 29-tf 


BOOKS FOR THE FARMERS. 
ALL SENT FREE OF POSTAGE. 


Furnished by R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water street. 
secre The Cow, Dairy Husbandry, and Cattle Breeding. Price 
I. row Lady her own Flower Gardener. Price 25 cents. 

Ill. The American Kitchen Gardener. Prics26 cents, 
i”. The American Rose a 
V. Prize Essay on Manures. By 8. L. Dana, price 25 cents, 
VI. Skinner’s Elements of Agriculture,—Pr ce 25 cents. 
mR 5 5 The a of the Farm, with Directions for Extirpation, 
rice 
2 bh Horses—thetr Varieties, Breeding, Management, &c., 
" ce 
%. The “five aud Honey Bee—their Diseases and Remedies, 
Pies 25 cents. 
X, The Hog—its Diseases and Management, Price 25 cents. 
pa Ae American Bird Fancier—Breeding, Raising, &c., 
rice 25 cen 
I. Bonnestic Fowl and Ornamental Poultry, Price 25 
ce: 
XII. wend made Essay for the Use of Farmers, Price 
cen 
XIV. “The American Poultry Yard. The cheapest and best 
book published. Price $1 


The American Field Book of Manures. Embracing all 
the wossilipera known, with directions for use. By Browne. 


1 25. 
XV. Buist’s Kitchen Gardener. Fxice 75 cents. 
XVIL. Storkhort’s Chemival Field Lectures. Price $1. 
aril, Wilson on the Cultivation of Flax. Price 25 cents. 

. The Farmer’s Cyclopedia. By Blake. Price $1 25, 
xx “Allen s Rural Architecture. Price $1 25. 
XXI. Phelps’ Bee Keeper’s Chart. Illustrated. Price 25 


cents. 
oat. Smears Lectures of Practical Agriculture, Paper, 
rice 5¢ cen 
" XXIIL. eRiaston’ s Agricultural Chemistry. Price $1 25. 
XXIV. Jolinston’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and 
Geology. Price $1. 
23h; Randall’s Sheep Husbandry. Price $1 25. 
XXVi. Miner’s American Bee Keeper’s Manuel. Price $1. 
XXVII. Dodd’s American Cattle Doctor. Complete. Price 


XXVIT. Fomenten's Complete Farmer and Gardener. 1 
vol. rice 
XXIX. Allen’s Treatise on the Culture of the Grape. Price 


XXX. Youatt on the Breeds and Management of Sheep.— 
Price 75 cents. 
SESL, Fouatt on the Hog. Complete, Price 60 cents. 


Youatt and Martin on Cattle. By. Stevens.— 
Price $1_25. 


XXXIV. The Shepherd’s own Book. Edited by Youatt, 
Skianer and Randall. Price $2. 

XXXV. Stephens’ Book ~ the Farm ; or Farmer’s Quide.— 
Biited xvi Skinner. Price 

Allen’s PRs 4... ‘Farm Book. Price $1. 

XEEV I. The American Florists’ Guide. Price 75 cents. 

xx SVL. The Cottage and Farm Bee-keeper. Price 50 
cents. 

coe Hoare on the Culture of the Grape. Price 50 


cents 
XL. Country Dwellings; or the American Architect. Price 


XLTI. Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard. Price $1 25. 

XLII. Gunn’s Domestic Medicine. A book for every mar- 
ried manand woman. Price 

XLII. Nash’s Progressive Farmer. A book for every boy 
in the country. Price 50 cents. 

XLIV. Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals. Price 75 


cents. 

XLV. Saxton’s Rural Hand-books. 2 vols. Price $2 50. 

XLVI. Beattie’s Southern Agriculture. Price $1. 

XLVII. Smith’s Landscape Gardening. Containing Hints 
on arranging Parks, Pleasure Grounds, &., &c. Edited hy 
Lewis F. Allen. Fries $1 25. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

XLVII. The Farmer’s Land Measurer ; or Pocket Compan- 

ion. Price 50 cents 
. Buist’s American Flower Garden Directory. Price 





tee 5 cents. 














$1 
L. The American Fruit Grower’s Guide in Orchard and Gar- 
- a Being the most complete book on the subject ever pub- 
shed. 





GENUINE SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 
HE SUBSCRIBER HAS NOW ON HAND, AND IS CON- 
s stapes pansectaria at his works in MIppDLETown, 
(OSPHATE which he warrants free from 
any 7 chelation, and canal, if ae 0 ees to any in the 





market. Itis made of the most approved 
furnished p up in substantial bag nor transportation, and is 
furnished promptly to order, or at the works. 


lso manufactures and has constantly on hand for the 
market. Chae Dust of a superior quality. 
These fertilizers have been thoroughly i tested | by careful and 








experienced soriouiterions in this vicinit; have given 
soneret oatiet pm: 
March [23-40.] Middletown, Ct. 
REES AND PLANTS.—PARSONS & CO., FLUSHING, 


near New-York, offer for sale their usual assortment, 
with the actin of many rare novelties of Fruit Trees, for 
the Orchard and the _— rname’ 'rees, Shrubs,a: 
ses, for the Avenue, Lawn, or Cemetery ; Vines for the 
Grapery, ond Erotic Ts P nts for Greenhouse culture. Cata- 


logues mn obtained at No, ar street, or will be sent 
by mail to all colaen applicants enclosing a postage 
stamp. 23-7 





GARDEN IMPLEMENTS. 

EDGE, LONG-HAND LB, AND SLIDING PRUNING 

SHEARS ; Budding and ng Knives; Pruning Hateh 
ets, “re and kn ves; praning. vine and flower scissors ; b 
and Milton hooks; lawn and garden rakes; garden scufilers, 
hoes of great variety, shovels and spades ; hand engines, 
poem throw water he a feet or more, 8; ges and water 

ta; grafting g chisels, tree scrapers, and caterpillar brushes; 
Pane anting trowels, Noon: hand plow and cultivator, very 
useful to work between rows of veneers Aen nema — i 
large assortment of other implements too numerous to 
tion. (21tf] R. L. ALLEN, 187 and 191 | Water-s = 


MORRIS FEMALE INSTITUTE. 


HIS INSTITUTION IS SITUATED AT MORRISTOWN, 
about an bons and a halfs ride from the city of 
New-York, on the Morris and Essex railroad; the cars leav- 
ing New-York several times a day. It has been ably patron- 
ized for the lastsix years. There will be a vacancy fora few 
more fe pupils in Ap 

ful teachers are provided fo for English branches qutalis 

M...- p ; also Drawing an 


ainting. French, Latin, an: 
Spanish under a native tench Rs 
Vocal and instrumental music by an accomplished player, 
whose time and = has been for years devoted exclu- 


sively to this obj 

Further particulars and circulars, may be obtained by ap- 
plying to ELEY, Principal, or at the book-store of 
ton street, near Broadway, 


essrs. C. Shepard & Co,, 152 
or at this office 

Persons wishing to send their daughters from home, —_ 
do well to visit this Institution before deciding. 27-t 


0. 1 SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME.—THIS VALUABLE 
fertilizer has been | used or several apace in England 
and other parts of Europe, and. pene te Guano, holds the 
highest rank in popularity, and the extent to which it is used 
among farmers. Its introduction in this country has been 
more recent; but the pr: made in the estimation 
of the public has not been less marked or successful than 
abroad. It is now extensivel y used throughout the Northern 
States, after a full trial and investigation of its merits; and 
it is rapidly becoming, like its predecessor, Guano, a favorite 
meee at the a and 
mposed of crushed 
the addition of Cibout one 
acid, diluted with water, to which is ended a due proportion 
of guano and sulphate of ammonia. The latter is The active 
~ooms of the most efficient agents in the best Peruvian 


It is  gnited to any soil in which there is not already a full 
Supply of the ae Ss —_ is seldom the case. crops 
are benefited by its —— 

For sale in large or 8 eal gepatien in bags of 150 Ibs. each. 
No charge for packages. Le be branded “C. B. De 
Bury, No.1 Superphosphate of e.” 

P ae GUANO of best Limes 

Ps ge we agape and HOR’ CULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 
ofa 

FIELD -* SAaDen SEEDS, of various sorts, fresh home 
grown and impor 

AMERIOAN ‘AGRICULTURIST—weekly, $1 per vol- 


a F vol chames a 13 
LUEN’S Agricultural Seretenes =A 








or wane | bon donemoceed by 
or foun weight of sulphuric 





For sale at R. L. 
seed Store, 189 and 191 Water street, New-York 


PORTABLE FORGES AND BELLOWS. 


UEEN’S PATENT.) THE BEST 

Forge in the market for Black- 

smith’s work, Boiler Makers, 
Mining, Quarrying, Shipping, Plan- 
tations Contractors on Railroads 
and Public Works, Coppersmiths, 
Gas Fitters, &c., &c. Also an im- 
proved PorTaBLE MELTING FURNACE 
~ cnr. Dentists, Chemists, 

both of which are constructed 
with sliding doors toprotect the fire 
from wind and rain when used out 
of doors, and for perfect safety and 
free escape of smoke indoors. They 
are ocmmpans for shipping. Circu- 
lars, with particulars and_ prices, 
: will be forwarded upon eae. 
Cast Iron Columns for dings 
constantly on hand. The above forge has been awarded three 
Silver Medals by the American Institute New-York, and the 
highest premium (Diplemas and Bronze Medals) at all other 
Fart yraerevex ais FREDERICK P. 








Sole Manufacturer, 210 Water st., N.Y. 


FIELD SEEDS. 
OTATO.—EXCELSOIR, EARLY JUNE, ASH LEAF KID- 
ney Mercer, B — ites, 
o penne * Waeat.—Black Sea Spring, Tea Spring, Golden Drop, 
na P 
—_ Oats, very superior.—French Oats, Poland Oats, Potato 








BARLEY.—Two and Four Rowed 
— - Top, Blue Gr ase Sweet Verna), Orotees Gra: 
mothy, Red Top, cern, lover, 
Clover. (29-tf] . Re L. ALLEN. N, 189 & 191 Water street. 


Pp RECTIONS FOR THE USE_OF GUANO.—A full and 
minute description of Bae Re ety cro , crops and soils to 
which Peruvian Guano ie adapted, irections for its 
spplicetien a papphiet for 96 pages, Solas can be sent through 
the mail. Price % cents. 

12-tf. RL. ALLEN, 187 and 191 Water st. 


KETCHUM’S MOWING MACHINE. 

LSO VARIOUS REAPING AND MOWING MACHINES, 
Avcombi all the latest ¢ imuprovem: men 

YORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUBE ki eee 

eras. 189 and 191 Water Street. 








MUSQUIT 'GRASS. 
Te TRUE MUSQUIT GRASS, GROWN BY A CAREFUL 
Georgia Planter. This hag proved the most sure and 
valuable grass for stock yet pny og at the South, and is 


invaluable to the planter. For sa e ale by 
g RICH ETERS, Atlanta, Ga., 


189 and 191 Water St., N.Y. 


Girtease = FOR THE GREEN-HOUSE AND GRAPE- 
House.—Wanted a Gardener as above, who is_experi- 
thet etn in nee ey of i Ply and S eae Haaee! in 
e United States. None ne app exc 
SLLEN 189 Watee st. 


also by 
27-tf 








—THIS IS AN ENTIRE- 

e purpone of Preserving, 
nd, unlike most prepa- 

rar is free from all grease, 








new 










80 most delicate fabric. 
As an unequalled, while its ig 
libity in cases the most violent in a few 


touniversal SZSs teen: 
all the respectable dru, 







stores .. The depot for ‘its 
and Ladies’ acre 





FRE AND ORNAMENTAL TREES AND PLANTS.— 
Including — thing necessary to the Garden, Green- 
house, Nurser; Orchard, with all the recent introduc- 
tions, at very low rates. Descriptive price Catalogues gratis. 
Carriage paid pe ———— tal and other planting 
—- in any untry. The best season for trans- 





planta isa ter oa ae Address B. M. WATSON, Old Colony 
urseries, Plymouth, Mass. 8-59 

DIRECTORY.— 

culture of La 










House, Rooms o 
year;a description ‘of 
nature of the soil and 
; the proper season for 
for erecting a Hot 
out a Garden —the 
or small gardens, with instruc- 
pro) ~e , Planting, pruning, 
ine, with descriptions of the 
_ By Robert Buist, 















open air. 
. Price, #1,2 25 


Gardener . 
. ae Sent free ot 


for any of the above books will be filled at bw prices 
and if soqulean. 5 =i be sent by mail, st paid.) 
L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water ae 


WACHUSETT SAabEN AND NURSERIES, 


IN okterons, 8s MASS., ANTHONY & McAFEE, PRO 
RIETORS, Successors to He enry H. Crapo, would invite 
the attention of the public to their extensive stock of 
d Seanasantel Trees, &, Blowering Shrubs, Rose 
&c., Evergreens, Balsam Firs, American 
Chinese Arbor Vite, Cedrus Deodara, 
rypt omeria Japonica, Norway Spruce, 
ew Trees, Tree Box, an_exten- 
sive assortment of Apple, Pear, 
Plum, Cherry, Peach and Apricot Trees. 

The stock of rae ees is ‘very Jaree, both on Pear and 
Portugal Quince Stocks, embracing every thing worthy of 
ae AU our Pear Trees are propagated and grown 

ourselves, an 

a WARRANTED TRUE TO NAME. 

The soil, climate, &c., of this locality being so favorable to 
the Pear, our trees are unrivalled for HEALTH, vigor of growth, 








They: are all free from that destractre malady 
which has never existed in this locality. 

Prices low, and a liberal discount to the trade. 

New-Bedford, Jam, 1st, 1854. 17-68 


RON AND arranted Gast Steel, BROTHERS & 09. 











Sheffield, warran 
— E. F. Sanderson, 16 Cliff street. 
J. B. Taft, 21 Doane street. 
Philadelphia, E, Frith, Commerce street. 
New-Orleans, A. Robb, 24 Bank Place. : 





oa ow FISH STORE.—500 BBLS. BA} ISOM, 2000 

bis. Mackerel, f first rat quality 3000 Small Packages 
Mackerel 200 bbls. New fs Shad, 1000 bbls. New 
Herring, 300 halfs New riereg 100 —_ New. Dried Cod. 
fish, food Jars New Anchovies, <- ¥~ New Dutch Herring, 
2000 Boxes New Smoked Herring, . New Smoked Sai- 
mon, 500 Kitts New Soused Sal mone 500 eae New Spiced Her- 
ring, Sword-Fish, Blue-Fish, Pickled addock, Halibut, 
White-Fish, Sturgeon, Trout, Dun-Fish 


‘or sale by NELSON Co., 
81 Dey street, between Washington and West, 
May poe —_ New-York, 
WELLS. 1-52 8. H. WOOD. 





Grass; Orchard Grass; Bay Grass; Red Top; Sugar Corn; 
as; Beans; p; Cabbage; Beet: Lettuce; Onions; 
Radish; Squash ; Osage Orange; Large Yellow Locust, an 

= other kinds of t held and garden seeds. Also Rha Roots; 
ee een and 191 Water street. 


Sirs $._TIMOTHY ; RED AND WHITE CLOVER ; BLUE 
e: 





ILLARD FELT, NO, 191 PEARL STREET, Gms 

Wi ae be <4 . per asd Bah 4 ~ lank Books, and a 
rter an ealer in Paper an jione ie 

tion. Particular attention paid to orders 26-17 


STOCK. 


J MPROVED STOCK OF ALL KINDS. — HAVING HAD 
great experience in breeding and rearing fine stock for 

the past twenty years, I offer my services to my friends to 
rocure it of the best and most reliable kinds. As much no- 
fice as convenient is at all — desirable previous to pur- 
chasing, as it takes time to make good selections. Early in 
August or September is the best time to purchase for the 


uu 

Short Horn or Durham cattle, Devons, Herefords, Alderney 

and Ayrshires. Long-wooled Sheep—the Cotswold, 

icester. ——— and Lincoln. Mutton Sheep— 

ere: Pop-wecies Sheep—such as the Saxon, Span. 
enc 

re public should bec be on jen guard in purchasing improved 














off upon the unsuspecting 
perious. 


pat ge no t, which rety 
a ae "Nos. 189 and 191 Water. 
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Special Notices to Subscribers, Correspondents, &c. 


Subscriptions can begin with any number, but it is prefera- 
ble to begin with the 15th of March or the 15th of September 
as a half yearly volume of 416 pages, with a complete index— 
begias on each of those dates. 

Those wishing their papers changed from one office to ano- 
ther, should give the name, county, and State, of their old 
and new Post-office. 

The paper is stopped when the time for which it is paid ex- 
vires. A notice or bill is usually sent in the last number. 

In sending money it is advisable to make a note of the 
name, number, letter and date of the bills sent, and then en 
close them in the presence of the Post-master, and ask him to 
and the County and State. Write these very plainly. 

Clubs may add to their number at the same rate per copy 
as was paid by the original members. 

When money is paid at the office, a receipt can easily be 
given, but when Subscribers remit by Mail this is less conve- 
nient, and they may consider the arrival of the paper as an 
acknowledgment of the receipt of their funds, unless other- 
wise informed by letter, Any person particularly desiring 
a written receipt can state the fact when remitting funds, 
and it will be sent in the first number of the paper forwarded 
after the money is received. 


Economical Arrangement to furnish other 
Periodicals. 

Arrangements have been made with several Publishers 
to furnish their periodicals in connection with the Ameri 
can Agriculturist at reduced prices. Read the following: 

The American Agriculturist will be furnished 


with Harper’s Magazine,oneyearfor - - $400 
“  Putnam’s do do - -'* = 40 
“ Knickerbocker do- - - 400 
“ Eclectic do do 6 00 
“ Littel’s LivingAge do- - 6 50 
“ National Magazine do - - - 3 50 
“ Dickens’s Household Words - - - 3 50 
Address ALLEN & CO., 


189 Water street, New-York. 
—————————————————————— 
J. A. GRAY, Printer, 95 and 97,Cliff street, N.Y. 





PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUN CEMENT! 
Twelfth Volume of 
THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


THE LEADING WEEKLY AGRICULTURAL PAPER OF THE COUNTRY. 


-_—_——? £93 oe 


TEE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


A weekly Periodical of 16 large quarto pages, making an annual volume of 832 pages of 
nearly double the size of those in tie first ten volumes of the Agriculturist, 

N. B. The work is divided into two semi-annual volumes of 416 pages, each volume having a com- 
plete index. © , ; 

It is beautifully printed with type cast expressly for it, and on the best of clear white paper, with 
wide margin, so that the numbers can be easily stitched or bound together. 

A copious Index is weekly added, which will be fully amplified at the end of each half yearly vol- 
ume for the bound work. 


COMPREHENSIVE IN ITS CHARACTER, 


Each volume will contain all matter worth recording, which transpires either at home or abroad, 
and which can serve to instruct or interest the Farmer, the Planter, the Fruit-Grower, the Gardener, 
and the Stock-Breeder ; thus making it the most complete and useful Agricultural Publication,of the 


day. 
CORRECT AND VALUABLE MARKET REPORTS. 


The Markets will be carefully reported, giving the actual transactions which take place from week 
to week, in Grain, Provisions, Cattle, dc., thus keeping our readers constantly and reliably advised 
as to their interests. During the past year the knowledge obtained from these Market Reports alone, 
has saved our readers thousands of dollars, by informing them of the best time to sell or purchase. 


SUCH A PAPER IS DEMANDED BY THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 


' The Publishers confidently believe that the agriculturists of this country are becoming too much 
awake to the demands of their own calling, to be longer satisfied with the slow monthly issues of a 
paper professedly devoted to their interests, or to trust alone to the irresponsible extracts in a “farmer's 
column,” so popular just now in papers chiefly devoted to business, politics, or literature; and they 
look for the united support of all the intelligent farmers of this country in their continued effort to fur- 
nish a weekly paper of high and reliable character, which shall be progressive, and at the same time 
cautious and conservative in all its teachings. 


ESSENTIALLY AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 


The Agriculturist will not depart from its legitimate sphere to catch popular favor by lumbering 
up its pages with the silly, fictitious literature, and light, miscellaneous matter of the day; it has a 
higher aim; and a small part only of its space will be devoted to matters not immediately pertaining 
to the great business of agriculture. The household as well as the out-door work of the farm will re- 
ceive a due share of attention. The humbugs and nostrums afloat in the community will be tried by 
reliable scientific rules, and their worthlessness exposed. It is the aim of the publishers to keep this 
paper under the guidance of those who will make it a standard work, which shall communicate to its 
readers only that which is safe and reliable. 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL. 


The American Agriculturist stands upon its own merits ; and the truthfulness, zeal and ability which 
it brings to the support of the interests of the farmer. It is wntrammeled by any collateral business 
connections whatever ; nor is it the organ of any clique, or the puffing machine of any man or thing. 
Thoroughly independent in all points, its ample pages are studiously given alone to the support and 
improvement of the great agricultural class. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
The American Agriculturist is under the editorial supervision of Mr. A. B, AttEN,—its principal 
editor for the first ten years—and Mr. Orange Jupp, A.M., a thoroughly practical farmer and agricul 


tural chemist. 
They will be assisted by Mr. Lewis F. Auten, an eminent practical farmer, stock breeder, and 


fruit grower; Rev. Wm. Crirt, and Mr. R. G. Parprg, both widely known as pleasing and instructive 
writers on gardening and other departments of practical agriculture, and, in addition to these, a 
number of other eminent agvloultural and horticultural writers. 

All the editors are men practically experienced in their profession, each of whom can handle the 
Plow as well as the Pen. 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE COUNTRY OF ITS CHARACTER. 

The American. Agriculturist is supplied to regular subscribers at a cost of less than FOUR CENTS a 
number, of sixteen large pages; and to large clubs for less than rwo AND A HALF CENTS. Each number 
will contain suggestions for the treatment of sojls, manures, crops, stock, é&ec., which will often be 
worth to the reader more than the cost of the paper for a year. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Specimen copies will be forwarded gratis to any one sending their name and post-office address to 


the publishers, 
&o.—The paper will be promptly issued on Wednesday of each week, and mailed to ‘sub- 


scribers on the following liberal terms: 


To single Subscribers, - - - $2.00 a year, $2.00 
“ Clubs of 3 do. - - owas. 5.00 
# do. 5 do. - - - 1.60 «! 8.00 
“ . d@o...40.-do. - - a. eee 15.00 
“< “ae, 30 do. - - 1.25 63 25.00 


The money always to accompany the names for which the paper is ordered. 
The Post-Master, or other person sending a club of ten, will be entitled to one extra copy gratis. 
The Post-Master, or other person sending a club of twenty or more, will be presented with an 

extra copy, and also a copy of the National Magazine, Scientific American, Weekly Tribune, or Weekly 

Times, or any other paper or periodical in this city, not costing to exceed two dollars per annum. ~ 


Subscriptions may be forwarded by mail at the risk of the Publishers, if enclosed and mailed in the 


presence of the Post-Master. 
Communications for the paper should be addressed to the Editors; subscriptions, advertise- 


ments, and all,matters relating to the business department, should be addressed to the Publishers, 


ALLEN & CO., 


189 Water street, New-York 











